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Ecclesinstical Affairs, 


— > — 


ANGLICAN MISSIONS AND THE FREE 
CHURCHES. 


Ir seems to be generally agreed that the first 
impression made by Mr. Bright’s reference to the 
address of the Bishop of Truro was erroneous. 
The interpretation put upon that address has 
been emphatically repudiated by its author, and 
no one should know better than himself what 
he really meant. The bishop therefore must be 
fully acquitted of exceeding the episcopal 
standard of propriety, or of going beyond what 
may very naturally have appeared to him an 
inevitable duty. The Times, indeed, thinks the 
case to be so clear that neither apology nor de- 
fence was necessary. There is no need, we 
are told, for a bishop to be over scrupulous in 
acknowledging the fact that he is the represen- 
tative of an orgunisation which, on its own 
principles, must needs deem itself superior to 
that of Methodist bodies, and that he believes 
it would be a good thing for his diocese if his 
people were detached from the existing Non- 
conformist communities and reunited with the 
Oburch.” Notwithstanding all this, however, it 
is indisputable that the Methodists of Cornwall 
have taken great offence, and that the Free 
Churches generally think they have much 
cause of complaint. Bishop Benson himself 
they do not deny to be everything that a gen- 
tleman and a clergyman ought to be. But he 
comes to them as the official representative of a 
system. He speaks as the system requires 
him to speak. He acts as the system requires 
him to act. He is, in fact, as we incidentally 
suggested last week, a crucial illustration of 
the incongruity between the ecclesiastical in- 
stitution that happens to be politically esta- 
blished and the actual religious life of the 
nation. It is worth while to look into this 
subject a little more fully, and the absence of 
any special fault on the part of Bishop Benson 
enables us to do so altogether apart from 
personal criticism. 

* Why cannot the Episcopal Church of this 
country elaborate or extend its religious orga- 
nisation without exciting suspicion and distrust 
on the part of sister churches? The real 
answer is, that she acknowledges no sister 
churches inthis land. She will not allow that 
she is only one amongst many sections of the 
church in England. Her idea of her mission 
is such that she must be either all or nothing. 
There is, therefore, little wonder that any 


aggressive movement on her part, even though 
professedly directed only against sin and un- 
belief, is viewed with suspicion dy other Ohris- 

tian communities already in partial possession 
of the ground, but whom she Will not on any 
terms acknowledge as worthy allies. And 
there are two particular reasons for this intole- 
rance on the part of the Episcopal Ohurch ; one 


of which is caused by her imperfect severance 


from corrupt Romish traditions, while the other 
is bound up with her political assumptions. 


The latter may be remedied by disestablish- 


ment; the former affects her equally in Ame- 
rica and in the colonies, and is irremediable, 
except by a new Reformation. 

If a new Independent, Baptist, or Methodist 
church be opened in any pafticular distriot, 
there may indeed be differefices of opinion 
amongst the congregations already existing as 
to the necessity for the new-comer. But the 
inspiration of a common aim 10 generally recog- 
nised, and the disayowal of any desire to 
weaken existing means of grace is for the most 
part readily believed. Few, if any, of the Free 
Churches any longer believe in the permanent 
and binding authority of any one form. of 
church organisation or government. The plea 
of the newly-formed churvh is that thera are 
parts of the ground unocoupied, or sections of 
the population with which it is peculiarly fitted 
to deal. The force of such a plea is almost 
always practically owned by the presence at 
the opening services of ministers and members 
from most of the other Nonconformist congre- 
gations. In the speeches delivered, it is the 
habit to enlarge upon the fact that there is a 
substantial body of doctrine which Indepan- 
dents, Baptists, Presbyteriadli aud Wesleyans 
all hold in common. It is @@knowledged that 
all alike are seeking the glory of God and the 
salvation of man; and it is urged that the points 
of difference are comparatively superficial ones 
which need not prevent harmonious work. Of 
course, if the newly-opened church be of the 
Unitarian persuasion, or in any other way 
should widely depart from commonly-held stau- 
dards of belief, the feeling is very different. 
Whether there ought to be, efen in such cases, - 
a possibility of recognising a veal communion of 
religious life underlying even such ‘variations of 
doctrine, is a point at present earnestly dis- 
cussed in some quarters, and one on which we 
are not now offering any opinion. We 
simply with facts as they exist; and the fact 


is as we have put it, that where there is 4 8. 


fairly general agreement in regard to the 
main points of Christian doctrine as oom- 
monly held, mere differences. of opinion 
and practice as to Ohurch government 
and forms of worship do not excite suspicion or 
opposition towards any new religious move- 
ment. Now why should the case be different 
in regard to an Episcopalian mission ? Two of 
the three creeds of the Anglican Church repre- 
sent substantially the belief of all her rivals. Aud 
there are not many of the Thirty-nine Articles 
that excite distinct opposition’ So far, there- 
fore, there seems to be no reason why an Epis- 
copal mission should not be cordially recognised 
by the Christian commonwealth of a particular 
neighbourhood equally with an extension of 
Methodism or Independenoy. Nevertheless 
there is a difficulty in thig case; and a difficulty 
that for the present isinguperable. That diffi- 


this rendering are some of them no 


England not only catholicity, but a — and, 
80 far as this country is concerned, an exclu- 
sive apostolical succession. His dénomination 
is not a church, but the Church. Its ministers: 
claim an authority which no others can pos- 
sess. And the formularies of the Church sanc-. 
tioning confession and absolution give to that 
authority a very sinister aspect. Such an 
obstacle to any real communion on equal ternis 
is final and hopeless. The bishop is the repre- 
sentative, not of an organisation which seeks 
to take part in a common work amongst 
others, but of an organisation impelled by the 
essential idea of its constitution to supersede 
all others by all the means in its power. No 
wonder, therefore, that the utterances of its 
representatives are scrutinised with a some- 
what watchfal jealousy. A Christian alliance 
that is to include Anglicanism must always be 
more or less unreal until sacerdotalism is elimi- 
nated from the Church. 

This, however, is not the element that gives 
most bitterness to the feelings of the Free 
Ohurches that are to be superseded. The 
peculiar hatdship is, that this exclusive’ sacer- 
dotalism com ed with the political power 
and status which, in form at least, represent 
the authority of the nation. As we tonched 
upon this point Jast week it is needless to 
enlarge upon it now. But if Bishop Benson 
and his missioners would: but consider the 
labour and the sacrifices by which, under the 
protection of the law, the Wesleyans and others 
have made Oornwall the most religious county 
in England, they would not feel much surprise 
at the feeling excited by another and most in: 
congruous element in our law, which encou- 
rages and commands a brand new bishop” to 
disregard, and, so far as lies in his power, to 
neutralise and efface all the concrete. results 


which that labour and those marine have 
achieved. | | 


4 


READING THE ORACLE, - . ° 
PROBABLY no ambiguous ancient oracle 1 
ever discussed as keenly as Lord Hartingto 
very unpretentious utterance on the shea 
ment question in Scotland, .. The hesitating ond 
tentative tone of his lordship arose from a foel- 
ing, very natural in an official leader, of respect 
for the wise maxim never not to prop 
as an ambiguity big 
look upon it as a 
dence by a politically baokr 
all the attempts at interpretation we have seen, 
the hardiest: i is. that of the Daily Telegraph, 
which sees in Lord Hertington’s worde, an 
assurance that the English Establishment is 
safe for another century at least, and that the 
question of the Scotch Church is not ripe for 
solution. This reminds us of the facility with 
which Pyrrhus interpreted as a prophecy 


good fortune the oracle that announced 
And the reasons given for 


less amazing. Thus we are told that 
“the Church is in 8, transition state, and 
men are waiting to see whether the Romanising 
efforts of the Ritualiste can be so checked as to 


leave us a practically Pr and national 
institution. A more reason for 


culty has been distinctly illustrated by Bishop 
Benson himself. He claimed for the Church of | 


stability can scarcely be 2 and a 


“ 
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greater satire upon an organisation supposed 
authoritatively to represent the national religion 
could hardly be uttered. Surely, the nation 
itself knows whether it is Protestant or not; at 
least we should hope so. But so little power 
has it over this so-called National Ohurch, that 
the question whether this is Bomanist or not 
can only be determined by patient waiting. 
The probability is that absurdities of this kind 
are vented only with a view of frightening the 
Ritualists. They are like discussions between 
parents intended to be overheard by a naughty 
boy, in which the dismal consequences of delin- 
quency are painted in colours that appeal rather 
to childish imagination than to sober sense. 


But the Pall Mall Gazette knows the Ritualists 
better. It is aware that the prospect is 
attractive to them rather than other wise; and 
they are said to constitute an element of weak- 
ness happily wanting in the more fortunate 
Scotch Establishment. Accordingly the Pall 
Mall reads the oracle of the Opposition as a rash 
defiance of fate. Lord Hartington has wholly 
mistaken the position of the Established Kirk 
of Scotland. It never was stronger, never was 
so firmly fixed in the affections of the people, 
never so truly national, never so assured of 
immortality as it is at this moment. Indeed, 
according to the Pall Mall, the security of the 
northern Establishment is on the whole rather 
greater than that of the southern. The Duke 
of Argyll is appealed to in support of this 
paradoxical faith. But we scarcely think his 
testimony in the Times goes so far. He does 
indeed hold that the abolition of patronage was 

g a step in the right direction, and absolutely 
essential, if a stand was to be made 
for the Establishment at all, but we are 
not sure that he is confident of the 
permanent results of that step. On the 
other hand, Lord Minto in Monday’s Times 
declares that the Scotch Kirk is virtually dis- 
established already ; that the process has been 
going on for a long time past; that the aboli- 
tion of patronage has all but completed it; and 
that what remains is more a matter of form 
than anything else. Thus doctors differ as to 
the condition of the patient, and it remains for 
common sense to decide. 


Let us see what common-sense has to say on 
some of the reasons adduced by the Pall Mall 
Gazette for its sanguine prophecies. ‘‘ English- 
men,” we are told, judging by what they see 
in their own country, usually suppose that 
Dissent and a desire for disestablishment neges- 
sarily go together.“ Well, we are aware that 
according to a great prophet the population of 
Great Britain consists of about thirty millions, 
% mostly fools.” But though Englishmen 
cannot see farther into a millstone than 
their neighbours, there is really no reason 
for charging them with greater blind- 
ness to facts. In the first place when the 
Pall Mall says that in England ‘‘ dissent and a 
desire for disestablishment necessarily go to- 
gether,” it only displays that curious ignorance 
of ecclesiastical history and religious life out- 
side of one denomination, which, in an Esta- 
blished Church, is considered an honour rather 
than areproach. It is comparatively a recent 
thing that Dissent should be at all associated 
with desire for disestablishment. And that the 
association is even yet not a necessary one is 
still proved by the conspicuous instance of the 
Wesleyans. This fact is not a sign of weakness 
dut of strength in the disestablishment move- 
ment. For it has forced it to take the form of 
an issue not between hostile sects, but between 
the nation and a sect. Besides, Englishmen 
are not all so igncrant asthe Pall Mall sup- 
poses of the events that preceded and followed 

the Disruption in Scotland. They know very 
well that the only thing which preserved the Esta- 
blishment after that shock was the persevering 
adherence of the Free Kirk leaders to the Esta- 
blishment principle, though they wished it 
differently applied. But though it is only a 
slight exaggeration to say that the Free 
Church hrs never as a body given up its belief 
that an Established Church is an essential 
element of a civilised community,” it is useless 


| Moncrieff, himself an advocate of the old prin- 


ciple, moved and carried by an overwhelming 
majority in the General Assembly a resolution 
condemning the actually existing Establishme nt 
as hopeless, and pointing distinctly to its aboli- 
tion. It is this changed attitude of the leading 
spirits in the Free Kirk that makes the situation 
so different now from what it was a few years 
ago. And this difference is in large measure 
owing to the passage of the Patronage Act. On 
the whole we think it will soon appear that the 
Daily Telegraph and the Pall Mall Gazette are 
not much better advised in their domestic pro- 
gnostications than in their prophecies on the 
subject of foreign politics. 


— — — —— — — — 


THE DISESTABLISHMENT MOVEMENT. 
DEMONSTRATION AT BRADFORD. 


On Tuesday, Nov. 13, there was a large and 
enthusiastic meeting in St. George's Hall, Bradford, 
in support of the Liberation movement. Mr. 
Titus Salt presided, and was supported by many of 
the most influential Liberals of the town, and Mr. 
Chamberlain, M. P., the Rev. J. G. Rogers, B. A., 
and the! other speakers, were cordially cheered on 
their arrival. The Bradford Observer devotes seven 
columns to a report of the proceedings. 

The CHAIRMAN, who was received with much 
applause, said that Bradford had spoken out most 
nobly on the question they were met to consider. 
He could not forget that some eight or ten years 
ago they brought forward the great exponent of the 
policy which they had met to support—(loud 
applause)—and as long as the present generation 
of Bradford Liberals lived, the name of Edward 
Miall would be esteemed amongst them. (Applause. ) 
On that occasion they were able to banish altogether 
mere provincial interest, and they brought to the 


a man who had never spent a shilling in the place. 
They brought him down because he was an exponent 
of the principles of religious equality which they 
believed were then, and were even more so now, 
the principles that must actuate the Liberal party 
in this country. (Applause.) Since then other 
questions connected with the State-Church, such as 
education, had been before them, and it had become 
a fact that the Church claimed rights that were 
incompatible with its theoretical position as a 
national Church, and had become a sect divided 


against itself. Mr. Salt, after referring to 
recent visits to Bradford of Mr. Bright, 
Earl Granville, Lord Salisbury, and others, 


said that Bradford had not been behindhand in 
taking up the challenge once thrown out by Mr. 
Gladstone to Mr. Miall to convert the nation, if they 
wished disestablishment to be carried in Parlia- 
ment. They were favoured with the presence that 
night of gertlemen who had come specially to dis- 
cuss the question, notably Mr. Chamberlain, one 
of the most rising men of the day— (applause)— 
and their old friend, Mr. Rogers. (Applause.) 
Well, since the meetings to which he had referred 
had been held, a good many things had happened, 
such as the addresses of the Marquis of Hartington 
at Edinburgh and Glasgow, which exhibited a 
broad, statesmanlike view of the question. After 
quoting from the comments of the Times on his 
lordship’s speech, he proceeded to say that at the 
meeting which Lord Granville addressed in that 
hall, Mr. Forster was compelled, in consequence of 
some calls from the gallery in the course of his 
speech, to deal with the disestablishment question. 
Mr. Forster told them the time would come, and 
that quickly, when he would have to meet them and 
say a great deal about that question. He believed 
Mr. Forster intended shortly to address his con- 
stituents—(Hear, hear)—and he was sure that the 
right hon. gentleman would find them willing to 
listen to him. But he must not go away with the 
idea that any hesitation on the part of bimself, or 
on the part of any other Liberal leaders, would for 
a moment keep back that question. (Applause.) 
It was bound, in his opinion, to become the great 
Liberal question—the great dividing question of 
the nation—in a very short time, and the sooner 
they made up their minds to that the better. 
(Applause). 

Mr. E. THomas having presented a report of the 
operations of the Bradford branch of the Liberation 
Society during the year, 

Mr. ALFRED ILLINGWORTH, who was most 
warmly received, submitted the following resolu- 
tion :— 

a 8 i 
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to forget or to suppress the fact that Sir Henry 


n 


blished Church, and the strong and inereasing opposi- 


borough a man whom their opponents described as - 


tion to the national maintenance of any favoured sect, 
as forerunners of important alteration in the existing 
relationship of Church and State, It therefore urges 
upon all who are favourable to disestablishment and 
disendowment the duty of such electoral motion as will 
sd place that question among the most urgent in 
the deliberations and plans of a united Liberal party, 

Some short time ago, he said, they were told that the 
disestablishment question was in the clouds. Now 
it stood among the foremost political questions of 
the day. (Cheers) After referring to the remarks 
on the subject which Earl Granville had accidentally 
omitted from his speech in that hall, he said that 
they might take some credit for having been stead - 


| fast upon this question, and that when the fortunes 


of the Liberal seemed at the lowest their 
faith never faltered, and their courage never failed 
them. The consequence was that now they were 
really putting into the hands of their leaders a 
policy which would save both their leaders and 
themselves from disgrace, and would bring the 
Liberal party to its right position again. (Loud 
applause.) The party of disestablishment was 
infinitely strouger than it had been, and was more 
resolute in the position it had taken up. That was 
not the case on the other side, as the proceedings 
at the recent Church Congress showed, and Mr. 
Illingworth quoted the remarks of the Rev. Dr, 
Lee, secretary of the Church Defence Iustitutiop, 
to the effect that what the Church specially wanted 
was self-government in her own internal affairs, 
and that Parliament did not fairly represent the 
Church. The several parties in the Church asked 
for a living voice,” ‘‘ readjustment,” ‘‘ adapta- 
bility,” and so on, and that meant, in plain 
English, revolt against the State as its master 
Suppose such a claim were put in by our sol- 
diers, paupers, or others supported at the 
national expense? Yet the cases were parallel. 
Their Church friends seemed to be recog 
nising the fact that freedom must come through 
disestablishment, and they must be taught that 
that involved disendowment. They must get them 
to see that it was impossible for any institution in 
this country which was national in its character, 
which had national authority and national 
resources for its support, could have anything else 
than national control, so long as it maintained that 
character. (Applause.) But the settlement could 
not be effected in Church Congresses, but outside 
the walls of Parliament. The friends of religious 
equality as well as the supporters of the Establish- 
ment would make their grievances known. They 
would knock at the door of St. Stephen’s, and they 
would get heard by-and-by ; and when the situation 
was surveyed there from all sides, there would arise 
some great Gladstone—(applause)-—or some other 
man—he wished no better than his friend Mr. 
Chamberlain—(loud applause)—who would just 
deal out to the nation and to the different parties 
fair play and justice upon this question. 
(Applause.) Lord Hartington was to be com- 
limented on the position he had taken up at 
inburgh. In order to give more time for the dis- 
cussion and consideration of the immense issues that 
were involved in the English Establishment, it was 
„„ well to deal first with that of Scotland. 
hat was, however, a question for Scotchmen to 
deal with, though Englishmen could give them a 
helping hand. The Liberal party was picking itself 
up again and getting out of the mists that had sur- 
rounded it for the last few years, and happily the 
great body of the workers and national men in the 
arty were resolved that they would save their 
eaders from the ignominy of taking their places 
without having a satisfactory programme, (Hear, 
hear.) Yorkshire was fairly represented on the 
question. They had two good members for Halifax, 
one for Huddersfield, and one for Leeds (Mr. 
Barran). Bradford once led the van on the Church 
question. She fought as well as any other town 
when Church-rates had to be repealed, when 
Catholic emancipation had to be granted, and when 
the Irish Church was in its crisis they sent a voice 
that was listened to in St. Stephen’s. (Applause. ) 
He did not think that they had lost any 
und since then. For the moment per- 
aps they had not all been upon the same 
key, but so far as the great body of the 
electors of the borough was concerned, if they 
could be polled on this question he was confident 
that as large a majority would appear on the side 
of disestablishment as for the overthrow of the 
Trish Church in 1868. (Loud applause.) Mr. 
Forster was shortly coming among them, and they 
would be glad to hear from him in what way the 
Church as an establishment was doing more good 
than harm, and how it was possible to have good 
government and contentment in a State, and at the 
same time to maintain privileged sects? The 
position in prospect for them was a very awkward 
one—to have a representative who differed in 
opinion from ninety-nine out of every hundred of 
his Liberal constituents—(applause)—and who yet 
contemplated the prospect of going to the House of 
Commons at a time when they wanted to put York- 
shire opinion to the front. It was not a question 
with them that some day England might not be of 
their mind; they had a pride in being in the van. 
They did not want by any personal action of Mr. 
Forster’s to be driven into the rear; and he asked 
more than mortals could submit to if he supposed 
that for him, or for a more perfect man still—if 
there could be such a man—they would ignore 
everything they held dear in order that his career 
might be an unchequered one. (Loud applause. ) 


‘he Rev. Dr. FRASER, who was cordially re- 


ceived, said they were asked why not rest and be 
thankful for all they had gained in the way of reli- 
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ious freedom. But, apart from the fact that they 
ad wrested these concessions from Parliament, why 
should they rest under any disadvantages compared 
with any sect or class of their fellow-countrymen ? 
They held that that nation had not reached its full 


freedom where equal rights and liberties, in things | 


civil and sacred, were not accorded to every member 
of the community. FH puree But they were 
told that an ecclesiastical Establishment was neces- 
sary for a Christian nation, and was the great 
bulwark of Protestantism. Let them look at those 
gentlemen who had established the confessional on 
a small scale, and then he asked, were those the 
bulwarks of Protestantism? (Applause.) Or look 
at the extreme men—the Broad-School men, the 
men who widened and broadened and expanded 
the Protestant doctrine until it became so thin that 
it vanished into thin air, and they could no longer 
see it. gg He asked, were these. the 
bulwarks of Protestantism? They had good men 
and true in the Establishment whom he honoured, 
and not a word would he say against those 
good and faithful men. It was not the men, but 
the system —(applause)—and they believed the 
good men would be all the better, and the more 
powerful, and the more honoured, when they were 
delivered from that bondage. Let them con- 
gratulate them that deliverance was at hand. 
(Loud laughter.) After alluding to the recent 
reception of the Marquis of Salisbury in Bradford, 
when his lordship pointed out that their senior 
member (Mr. Forster) owed it to the forbearance 
of the Conservatives that he was able to snub his 
friends—(cheers)—Dr. Fraser concluded by saying 
that their very opponents acknowledged there. was 
justice in the cause they advocated. They rested 
satisfied with that 2 fact that grand principle 
and true — that when justice and freedom were 
combined, it only required a free people to main- 
tain them, and the victory was theirs. (Loud 
applause. ) 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, M. P., who was received with 
prolonged applause, said that for some time past 
the leaders of both the great political parties 
seemed to have been converging upon Bradford, 
but all their addresses h a certain vague- 
ness and left too much to the imagination. 
(Laughter.) Those of Lords Granville and Salisbury 
reminded him of the advertisements which they 
sometimes saw in the newspapers. Lord Granville 
seemed to say, ‘‘Try our genuine Liberalism. 
(Laughter. ) It has always given entire eatisfac- 
tion.“ (Laughter.) And then they had Lord Salis- 
bury replying, ‘‘ No more pills or any other medi- 
eine. (Loud laughter.) Avoid all stimulants and 
excitement of every kind, and you will retain per- 
fect health.” (Laughter.) Now while these com- 
petitors for their favour were still before them, and 
while they might be still undecided, would they 
permit him to commend to their attention his little 
specific, of which he could say, in the words of the 
inventor of the great American pill, that it was 


‘fa pill which knows its own mind, and goes 


straight to business.” (Loud laughter) He was 
encouraged by the speech Lord Hartington had 
delivered at Glasgow, in which he said that while 
he did not himself wish for agitation, yet on the 
otber hand he would be no party to stifling discus- 
sion, whatever the result might be. They now 
accepted his invitation to engage in free discussion 
and inquiry, and they were performing their part 
as loyal members of the party in expressing their 
opinion as to the work that the Liberal party might 
wisely and properly be called upon to undertake. 
But was there any work to be done? Lord Salis- 
bury thought we had N. political perfec- 
tion, but he (Mr. Chamberlain) ventured to think 
that their institutions should from time time be 
modified to keep pace with growing know 
ledge and civilisation. The British body 
politic was at present suffering from de- 
ressed trade and prostrated industry ; and their 
intellectual and political development was hindered 
by the continuance of an ecclesiastical policy which 
had ceased altogether to fulfil the purpose for which 
it was devised, but which increased the friction 
and limited the usefulness of our political machinery 
in other directions. (Applause.) Nothing was more 
remarkable than the change that had recently come 
over the character of the controversy. When they 
found that even a diocesan conference discussed 
the question, and had a large minority in its favour, 
znd when peace could only be preserved at the 
Church Congress by absolutely excluding all re- 
ference to the question, they might be sure that 
the grounds of the argument had altogether changed, 
and that the time had come when they might dis- 
cuss the question with sole reference to national 
interests, and without any desire to secure secta- 
rian privileges or interests, and might at least claim 
an impartial and considerate hearing. The idea 
that it was the duty of the State to discover reli- 
gious truth, and then to single out one particular 
faith for its care and patronage, and to discourage 
all others by persecution and intolerance, must 
finally abandoned. No doubt, to a certain extent, 
the hands of Liberationists were strengtnened b 
the defection from the ranks of ordinary Churc 
defenders, but he did not say that he was proud of 
these allies, nor that he would willingly with such 
assistance achieve a triumph. He could not place 
implicit trust in those who were only content to do 
what was just and right when all hope of c.mpro- 
mise had been finally abandoned. While the 
Church had ceased to be defended on its original 
ground, the new arguments by which it was sought 
to sustain its continued existence as an Establish- 


ment were artificial and insufficient for the purpose. | 


He only wished that on such an occasion as that 
they could secure the presence of one of those pious 
ancestors to whom their opponents so frequently 
made reference. He should like to have had his 
opinion of some of the arguments upon which it 
was now sought to defend the Church Establish- 
ment. A Roman Catholic priest, for instance, had 
lately written to one of his own papers to say that 
a considerable portion of the clergy was dissemi- 
nating the doctrine and preaching of the Romish 
Church, which had by their agency become 
household thoughts.” He added :—‘‘In towns 
the most populous and hamlets the most secluded 
are to be found those who hold the several doctrines 
of the Catholic religion and daily follow her prac- 
tices.” That might satisfy the Roman Catholic 
founder ; but as for the Church defender, he was 
in this dilemma—if the Church of England was 
Protestant, the pious founder went to the wall ; but 
if the Church was Catholic, what became of the 
bulwark against Romanism? (Applause.) For his 
part, he ventured to say that a bulwark which 
sheltered traitors within the camp, and enemies 
outside, was a bulwark which had better be levelled 
to the ground. (Applause) Another argument 
was that a State Church secured the independence 
of the clergy. Well, he was much struck 
by a statement in some letters written by 
a working man who had visited the United 
States, that he found the clergy there were 
in much more communion with the laity than 
they were here. Instead of being a caste 
apart, they were everyone's friends and relations. 
But the matter did not stop there. Besides inde- 
pendence of opinion there was also independence of 
discipline. We had in the Church of England what 
was practically an irremovable priesthood, and many 
congregations had had to regret that. He did not 
waut to talk at any length about particular scandals, 
but, as an illustration of what he was referring to, 
he might just remind them of the well-known case 
in which a clergyman of the Church of England, 
haviog been convicted of forgery and sentenced to 
ten years’ penal servitude, returned to his parieh 
and preached from his old pulpit while 1 a 
ticket-of-leave. (Sensation.) All the scandals of 
Church prefer ment were connected with this boasted 
independence. It was better a thousand times that 
one or two weak Dissenting ministers should be 
afraid to speak the truth which was in them rather 
than that the charge of a congregation, the minis- 
trat on of religion, the duty of admonition, and the 
privilege of consolation, should be entrusted to 
men of tainted lives and immoral character. (Ap- 
plause.) Another argument was that the Church 
encouraged religious tolerance and liberality, and 
that it prevented persecution, and generally 
sweetened the religious life of the nation, No 
doubt it was true of sume, he hoped of many, of 
the clergy, that they were men of liberal minds, 
liberal in their own opinions, liberal in their tolera- 
tion of others. Dean Stanley might be taken as an 
instance. But what would the pious founder say 
to some of these gentlemen? The pious founder of 
the time of the Tudors would have burned them 
alive ; the pious founder of the time of the Stuarts 
would have put them in the pillory, and cut off 
their ears; and there were some founders, morę or 
less pious, in the time of Queer Victoria, who would 
be very glad to see them break their necks. 
(Laughter.) But he wanted to ask why we were 
to assume that whatever there was of good in 
their liberality and tolerance would dis- 
appear if the Church were disestablished? He 
had never found in his reading of history 
that State religions were tolerant, and calculated to 
sweeten the religious life of a nation. Who was it 
that denied to the relatives of a Wesleyan minister 
the right to inscribe upon his tombstone the title by 
which courtesy and good feeling addressed him 
when alive? (Hear, hear.) A bishop of the Esta- 
blished Church. Who was it who told his clergy 
that the three great evils with which they had to 
deal in his diocese were intidelity, drunkenness, and 
Dissent ? Another bishop of the State-Church of 
England. Without multiplying illustrations, he 
only recalled the fact that withia the last few days 
the Spectator newspaper, the organ of the Broad- 
Church section of the Church, had declared itself 
disheartened by the almost universal pigheadedness 
of the clergy who refused to Dissenters religious 
rites to their liking when they brought their dead to 
be buried in the national graveyards. (Hear, hear.) 
Well, it appeared from the Spectator that the edu- 
cated gentleman was universally pigheaded. That 
might account for the trifling hula which he had 
hitherto secured in many districts in which he had 
been placed. (Henr, hear.) Look at the condition 
of their agricultural population, and at the 2 
tion that the clergy as missionaries of good would 
cease to be so when they ceased to be State-patro- 
nised ministers! Even if every cler gymau were 
withdrawn from the agricultural districts, which he 
for one moment did not believe would be the case, 
there would be no Jack of educated ministers to 
continue their work and their beneficial influence. 
(Applause.) Then they were told that the Church 
preserved eocial order, that it was the security of 
property, that it was an indispensable agency in 
dealing with the poor, and that, in fact, 1t wasa 
kind of social police. The Bishop of Winchester 
the other day gave an almost comic development to 
this argument, 


He was reported to have said that if disestablishment 
were brought about —and he seemed to fear it was pro. 
bable—then the House of Lords would go, and | 
the House of Commons would follow, aud then 
all property would go, and then the foor would 


1 
„ 


suffer greatly — (laughter) —in fact, according to the 
Bishop, everybody was to lose and nobody was to gain. 
Everything was to go; and he (Mr. Chamberlain) oould 
not for the li e of him make out where it was all to go 
to. The Bishop's dismal vaticination reminded him of 
a story which had just come home from America. It 
was said that there was recently a wild man of the 
woods who caused great uneasiness by the sony 
which he committed. A levy en masse was ordered for 
his pursuit, and he was followed into the woods, 
whereupon he climbed up into a sycamore tree, 
drew the tree up after hiw, and neither he nor the tree 
was heard of again. (Loud laughter.) Apparently the 
Bishop of Winchester thought that a — pearance 
almost as magical, of everything, would take place when 


the Dissenters succeeded in disestablishing the Church. 
(Laughter. ) 


He would say that if the — existence of the 
State Church could not be on the advan 

which it could be proved to have bronght to the 
2 of the people, then, on the other hand, it 
ha it must be generally admitted that it had, 
been a hindrance to all intellectual progress. 
(‘‘ Hear, hear,” and applause.) When they found 
that the institution was a political, manufactured, 
State-made machine, he said the Liberal party was 
blind to the teachings of the present and deaf to 
the evidence of the past if they did not take the 


first opportunity to remove that perpetual stumbling- 
block in the way of progress, 


The supporters of disestablishment were told that by 
the assertion of the principles of religious equality they 
had divided the Liberal party. But he said that was 
impossible. (Applause.) ‘The Liberal party was based 
upon the principles of religious equality, and the public 
acceptance of those principles might define the party, 
but could never divide it. (Renewed applause.) ‘They 
knew that there were some persons who were always 
ready to haug on to the Liberal ooach io order to stay 
its progress, (Hear, hear.) Well, let them go. The 
Liberal party might be fewer without them, but it 
would be stronger; just as an association of men com- 
bined for a common object, 8 what they wanted 
and that they meant to get it, was always stronger than 
a loose array of persons with undetermined pur 
and undeclared convictiovs. (Applause) Lord Salis- 
bury, in his address in that hall the other nigbt, said 
that the question of disestablishment would divide the 
Liberal party from top to bottom, and that one-ha'f 
would go one way and the other half the other way. 
But he did vot think Lord Salisbury was ts 
a position to judge correctly of the exact division 
which it would cause in the Liberal ranks; and 
he ventured to say for his own part that. although 
there migut be many who did not think that the 
time had yet come, and a few who hopei it would 
not come at all, yet the great majority in the 
boroughs and in mavy of the county constituencies 
were already * for immediate disestablishment. 
(Applanse.) That was his opinion, and its truth ovuld 
be wi hout difficulty ascertained wien there should be 
in every borough, as he hoped there would be shortly, 
an orgauisation of the Liberal party similar to that at 
Birmingham, where they took the whole of the Liberal 

rty of the towu into the cuunselsof the party—(Hear, 
ear)— where they had a committee of representatives 
elected at open meetings, every Liberal having an equal 
voice, When that plan had been generally adopted, 
they might know for a vertainty what the majority of 
Liberals in any constituency were — and thinking 
upon a given sulject at a given time. If he was mis- 
taken, and instead of being, as he said, in a majorit 
they were in truth in a minority, he 1 they — 
be prepared to accept the position, and loyally postpone 
their preferences to the general good ; to wait till time, 
opportunity, discussion, and free inquiry had brought 
the majority over to their mind, and in the inean- 
time relax no effort to other objects upon 
which it was to be hoped the Liberal party would be 
better agreed. (H ear.) But if, ou the contrary, 
he was right, and if the majority should have been for 
a long time prepared for disestablishmeot, then be 
thought they were entitled to say to the minority, If 
you are not with us you are against as ; choose ye your 
side, If you will not join our forward march, at t 
ou shall not re us backward, The object of a party 
s gone unless it is a union of men engayed to secure a 
common object, and if you only remain in our camp to 
spike our guns we will dispense with such assisiance— 
(applause)--and we will seek our truest and best allies 
in the great mass of the working people of this country, 
who have never favoured sectarian interests or class 
privileges, and who have always shown their s mpathy 
witb all past efforts to secure religious equality. e 
will claim their assistance—on the ground of reason and 
common sense—on bebalf of those reforms in which 
— even more than we, are deeply interested, and 
which are now hindered by the existence of vested 
rights and an ecclesiastical organisation. And then the 
watchword of the Liberal party will be the watchword 
of Cavour, the great Italiau statuemap, who looked for- 
ward to a free Church in a free State as the ov ject of 
his hopes and the summit of bis aspirations ; and we in 
Euglaud may yet find that the freedom of the land and 
the freedom of the Church will crown the efforts of 
Liberal reformers, and will promote the union, the hap- 


piness, and the security of the English nation. (Loud 
applause. ) 


The Rev. J. G. Rogers, who was loudly 
applauded on rising, after some introductory ro- 
marks, thus referred to-the Scotch speeches of 
Lord Hartington :— 

He was not prepared to gay that the son of Devon- 
shire had been able to light them up with such bright- 
ness as that; but he could not help thinking of the 
change of the tone of things which a single week and a 
single speech had produced in the position of this 
question aud in the relations of the Liberal party to 
them as Nonconformists. But he was aston to 
tind the difference of opinion which had existed since 
the speech of the Liberal leader. The Marquis f 
Hartington was clearly impressed with the fact that 
the Free and D‘ssenting churches of Scotlaod were 
labouriog under a grievance, that an injustice was done 


when the question as to the 
| justice would have to be consid 


to them, and that it was evident the time had arrived 

tuation of that in- 
In the first place, 
he admired the beautiful distinction which the noble 


— — 


greater he could not understand. He rejviced that the 
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marquis drew between the Free and the Dissenting 
churches. The aroma of Establishment clung for a 
certain time even to those who had left it, and the 
state of the Free Church was to be marked out se 

rately from those of the other Dissenting communities, 
though in what particular respect their grievance was 


marquis was alive to the fact that there was that 
grievance ; that he had a very high respect for Presoy- 
terian churches ; that he was disturbed by the thought 
some part ef those churches: suffered injustice. 

He thought as he read the speech, What injustice 
had the Presbyterian Church of Scotland which was 
not endured by the Nonconformists of Eogland?” In 
Scotland they had no priesthood who assumed to be the 
le ministers of Christ in the country, and who treated 
other ministers as if they were quacks and intruders. 
The ministers of all Scotch churc met on a footing 
of social and religious equality, except in the solitary 
fact that the one was dignified with the name of esta 
blishment” and the other of Free or of United Pres- 
byterian. There was no such gap as that which sepa- 
rated the privileged clergy of this country, and 
especially those who arrogated the claims of a priest- 
hood, from the great masses of the Nonconformist 
ministers of the nation. (Applause.) The more they 
mingled in Scotch society, the more they were struck 
by the fact that as soon as they passed across tae 
border they had come iuto a new atmosphere. There 
was none of that marked line of separation which 
divided Churchmen and Dissenters in this country. 
Then as to avy grievance with regard to the Burials 
Bill, the Scotch had settled that long ago. The Scotch 
Dissenters would not endure for five years the suubbing, 
the humilitation, the indignity to which they were 
exposed year after year at the hands of a privileged 
— 4 ( Applause.) He wondered why it was if the 
dle Marquis was so considerate towards Scotch Dis- 
senters, that he did not devote a litile time—he had 
no doubt he would when he had time—(laughter)—to 
English Dissenters. That opened up a very serious 
question, There was no section of the Liberal 
party which had received so little attention in 
relation to special questions which were now existing as 
the Noncuntormists. They bad always been to 
the front in the conflict, and they had always been for- 
tten or laid aside when the time of victory came. 
3 They ovght not to blame the Liberal party 
too much, because the» were probably in that condition 
in which managers very frequently were. Those who 
had the establishment of a society, or the selection of a 
candidate for election by the burgesses, would know 
that the first thing was to try to humour people of a 
**taddish” or crochety disposition. Nonconformists 
had never been of the class who wanted to be coaxed 
and wheedled in that fashion, and he hoped they would 
never lose that character, come what would, or wait 
however long they might. He hoped they would never 
be among the obstructives of the party, that they woul.1 
hinder it only when it was false to its principles, and 
that whenever it was true to its principles they would 
sink individual objects of their own, or postpone them 
til a more fitting and suitable time for action should 
arrive. (Applause.) Their one motto had been, and 
he h under all circumstances would ever be, 
** Fidelity to 3 and to the party that represents 
that principle.” (Applause.) He believed a good deal 
their weakness was to be traced to themselves. Their 
body was strong intellectually, numerically, and politi- 
cally; and if they were united as they ought to for 
the assertion of their righte as citizens, and the vindi- 
cation of religious equality, not a Government that 
would be formed would resist their demand for ten 

minutes. (Loud applause.) 


Mr. Rogers went on to say that there were some 
excellent gentlemen who were disturbed by the fact 
that there were political Dissenters in the world, 
and they began immediately to separate themselves 
from all supposed sympathy with people who were 
ilty of such wickedness introducing religion 
to political life :— 
They met those who said it was not their business to 
associate in the work of those men with whose religious 
opinions they did not agree, and that it was not their 
duty to bring about the disestablishment of the Church 
considering what injury would be done to religion and 
what advantage would be gained by unbelievers. The 
men who talked in that way were dishonouring not 
only themselves and their Church, but Christianity 
itself. Did they ever obtain any reform by inquiring 
into the religious opinions of everybody with whom 
they united in political action? Were all the men who 
advocated free trade, men who simply loved Christian 
principle and acted upon it. Why should they be told 
that in this attack upon a purely political institution, 
for it was one, they were to deprive men of their rights 
as citizens and refuse to co-operate with them, because, 
forsooth, they did not hold their opinions, and did not 
worship in their sanctuaries? (Applause.) As to the 
idea that they were not to do justice because that 
justice would be shared by unbelievers as well as them- 
selves, where did such an idea of justice spring from ? 
If the men groaning under the injustice did not hold a 
single principle of the faith that he did, he would 
con for the justice just as steadfas'ly and con- 
stantly as bofore. (Applause.) Dissentera had not 
been in the habit of talking in that foolish fashion. When 
they sought Roman Catholic emancipation they did not 
adopt arguments of that kind, and it simply showed a 
want of faith in God, and in truth, when they thought 
it would be right to discourage any form of religious 
opinion, or of religious Dissent, or of irreligious opinion, 
by bringing to bear against it the power uf Parliament 
and the authority of law. Vet that was what divided 
their ranks, but he was not greatly afraid of that. 
Those gentlemen would be very glad to cast in their 
lot with pol. xical Dissenters, and they would not disap- 
int them. They would be thankful enough if they 
vught the batile and the others came in to share the 
priceless privileges of the religions equality which they 
would not stir a finger for the pw pose of securing. 


The speaker went on to say that he believed the 
question approached a settlement, and that they 
meant to have disendowment as well as disesta- 
blishment—a disendowment which should recog- 
nise the national right, which should take pro- 


perty that belonged to the nation and divide it 


as the nation itself should will. (Applause.) | 
Having described the proposals for disposing of 

Church property contained in the Suggestions 

pvblished by the Liberation Society, he said that 

whatever surplus there might be belonged to the 

nation, and would be given for no sectarian ends. 

It would not be given to prop up a priesthond ; it 

would be giver to purposes of general usefulness, 

and he could not but anticipate that among those 

purposes would be that great work of national 

education, which every year was becoming more 

imperative, and at the same time more costly. 

(Applause. ) 

What they had to do was to work for the assertion of 

the principles which they held for the instruction of 

the people amongst whem they lived, for the education 

of Nonconformists who might be hesitating, and of the 

members of the Liberal party itself. Let one thing be 

understood ; they desired no precipitate action ; they 

aimed at no sudden coup d stat; they were not anzious 

to force the hand of their leader, or of any other 

politician; but unless they were false to themseves, 

false to tueir convictions, false to the cause with which 

they were identified, they must take this question on 

themselves, they must carry it to the electorate, they 

must take it to the hustings, and they must let it be 

clearly understood that their minds were made up that 

amongst the principles of the Liberal programme was 

to be that of religious equality. (Loud applause.) No 

doubt they would often be assailed and calumniated ; 

no doubt they would be charged with being sowers of 

division; no doubt they would be reproached with 

having brought in evil when evil came from those only 

who were false to their own principles ; but they had a 
banner to uplift—a banner of truth, of justice, of 
righteousness, of liberty, of great national interest and 
through evil report and through good report, in dark 

days, or in the brightness of the sunshine, they would 
uphold their banber, and never falter till they had 
carried it to complete and triumphant victory. (Loud 
applause. ) 


The resolution was then put and carried unani- 
mously and enthusiastically. 3 


Mr. Isaac Hol Ex, who was received with loud 


was appropriated by national authority, and that it 
will be perfectly just and equitable to apply it to 

urposes in which the entire people of the realm 
— an interest. J. White, Eeq., presided. 

LECTURES IN SOMERSETSHIRE. —The Rev. George 
Duncan, of Frome, delivered lectures at the follow. 
ing places in Somerset :—On Nov. 12 at Battons- 
BOROUGH, on Nov. 13 at GLASTONBURY, on Nov. 
14 at West PENNARD, on Nov. 15 at Rapsrock, 
on Nov. 16 at Tiruspury. Great interest was 
evinced at all these places, and the lecturer was 
fully master of every phase of his subject. At the 
last-named place, which is in the mining district, 
the Temperance Hall was filled, and as the lecture 
was the first delivered there, it was gratifying to 
the lecturer, and the district agent (Mr. T. G. 
Grundy), that an earnest desire was expressed at 
the meeting to hear more about the important 
question of religious equality. 

HorsHaM.—On Wednesday last, Messrs. Camp 
and Geary, of the Liberation Society, addressed a 
large and influential audience in the Assembly 
Rooms, on the subject of the right of the nation to 
deal with the ecclesiastical endowments. The 
Church party attended in great force, and Mr. 
Chambers, a London barrister, who appeared to 
represent the Church Defence Society, asked 
several questions, which were satisfactorily an- 
swered, after which he moved a resolution, which 
was seconded by Colonel Aldridge (the late Con- 
servative candidate) tendering a vote of thanks to 
the speakers for their visit, but declining to accept 
their proposals, which was carried by a large 
majority. The chair was ably filled by W. Hall, 
Esq., of Shoreham. 

LAMBETH Batus.—On Nov. 16, the Rev. G. M. 
Murphy gave a lecture entitled, A Free Church 
in a Free State,” to an attentive audience num- 
bering about 450. Mr. D. Guile occupied the 
chair. Mr. T. Parish moved, and Mr. J. M. Camp 
seconded, a resolution in favour of disestablishment, 
which was supported by Mr. Thomas Taylor, and 


applause, proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Chamber- 
lain and Mr. Rogers. Alderman West seconded 
the resolution, which was unanimously adopted. 


Mr. CHAMBERL oved a vote of thanks to the 
chairman for his services on that occasion, and he 
thought he might add for his generous services to 
the Liberal cause. Mr. Salt’s name was known far 
beyond Bradford as a most able and liberal sup- 
porter of all the principles they held dear. (Ap- 
plause.) The Rev. J. G. Rocers seconded the 
resolution, observing that he was deeply thankful 
that the honoured name of Titus Salt remained 
associated with the cause of progressive Liberalism 


plause. ) 


The resolution was heartily carried, and the 
proceedings terminated. 


ee 


OTHER MEETINGS, 


WarK, NORTHUMBERLAND.—A good and atten- 
tive meeting was held in the Town Hall here on 
Wednesday evening, Nov. 14, the persons present 
numbering nearly one-third of the entire population 
of the village. Mr. H. B. S. Thompson, of New- 
castle-on-Tyne, took the chair, and in a suitable 
speech introduced the lecturer and the business of 
the meeting. The Rev. J. H. Lummis then 
delivered his lecture on ‘‘ Recent Sayings and 
Doings in the Church Establishment,” and at the 
close of the 2 a resolution was unanimously 
voted approving the objects of the Liberation 
Society, and declaring that the severance of the 
Church from the State will be a national and 
religious advantage. 

STANHOPE, WEARDALE.—The Town Hall at 
Stanhope was well filled on Thursday evening last, 
and the latent spirit of opposition to State patro- 
nage of religion seemed to have suitably grown 
strong under the influence of this very rich 
living.” The chair was * by Mr. H. B. 8. 
Thompson, and the Rev. J. H. Lummis lectured on 
Recent — in the Church of England.” The 
audience manifested tbe usual rural kind of shy sup- 
pression of opinion, but after the chairman’s con- 
cluding address very hearty votes were passed. 

SAINT JOHN’s CHAPEL, WEARDALE.—This re- 
mote village was visited on Friday last, for the 
first time, in promotion of disestablishment ; and 
the meeting in the Town Hall was very numerously 
attended, considering the extent of the vi 
The chairman, Mr. H. B.S. Thompson, explained 
the objects, and proposed course of the meeting, 
and called on the Rev. J. H. Lummis, who delivered 
a lecture on Tithes, endowments, and fabrics ; 
or the real truth about Church property.” This 
was followed by a lengthy address from the chair, 
and by the passing of a thorough and unopposed 
resolution in favour the complete separation of the 
Church from the State. 

WerpNesBuRY.—The Rev. C. Williams lectured 
on Monday, Nov. 12, in the Town Hall, to a very 
respectable company, on The Case for Disesta- 
blishment.” The lecturer dealt in a very able 
manner with the various facts of the case, justly 
and conclusively arguing that the nation by its 
Parliament ought no longer to aggrandise and en- 
rich any religious sect, but to grant to all its 
citizens alike perfect religious equality. Mr. G 
Hastings also spoke. The io 3 P. Bake, B. A., 
who ably presided, was with the lecturer warmly 
thanked. 

EvresHAM.—On Tuesday evening, Nov. 13, the 
Rev. C. Williams lectured in the Merchant’s Hall, 

ing as his subject Church Property.“ He 
proved from authentic documents that such pro- 


solely and absolutely for the purposes of the nation 
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perty was derived from national sources, that it 


in Bradford and througheut the country. (Ap- 


carried unanimously. It was decidedly a good 
meeting, and one calculated to be of great service 
to the cause of freedom. 

WINCHESTER. —On Monday, Nov. 12, Mr. George 
Kearley gave an address on the ‘‘ Present Position 
of the Disestablishment Question in the St. John’s 
Rooms in this city. The night was a most un- 
favourable one, and only a small audience assembled, 
but great interest was excited, and the lecturer 
most heartily received. The Rev. J. M. H. Valen- 
tine presided. | 

SHANKLIN.—On Thursday Mr. Kearley lectured 
in the Bible Christian chapel here, Mr. J. M. Brown 
in the chair. There was a fair attendance. 

Rypg.—On Friday night Mr. Kearley was in the 
Victoria Rooms here, the Rev. J Harrison in the 
chair. There was a small audience, but some good 
discussion, and a hearty vote of thanks at the close. 
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LORD HARTINGTON’S SCOTCH SPEECHES, 
(From the Weekly Review, Presbyterian. ) 


It will, doubtless, be in Scotland that the great 
question will first assume a practical shape. The 
parallel between Ireland and Scotland in the matter 
of Churches is very significant. The Established 
Church of Scotland is confessedly the Church of the 
minority. Not only in the great cities like Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow, but in many of the northern 
and western counties, is her numerical inferiority 
remarkably conspicuous. She is also confronted by 
two vigorous and powerful rival Churches, superior 
to herself in many important respects, and in- 
— within their communion an immense por- 
tion of the most intelligent people of Scotland. 
These competitors contend that she has no right 
to the place of eminence she occupies, but should 
be reduced in the interests of peace and union to 
the level of other denominations. There is thus 
much in the ecclesiastical state of Scotland to 
attract the special attention of the statesmen who 
in the name of common justice recently disesta- 
blished the Church in Ireland. tland is, there- 
fore, likely to be once more the field on which a 
great religiousand political conflict has to be decided. 
But though her own Church controversy will be 
settled on its peculiar merits, apart from English 
considerations, as Lord Hartington promi for 
himself and the Liberal party, it is certain that the 
settlement of a question so vast and vital in Scot- 
land will not fail to tell directly upon the ecclesias- 
tical politics of England. According to a general 
prognostication, disestablishment, that has done its 
work in Ireland, will run its course in Scotland and 
England by a natural law of political progress. 


(From the Freeman, Baptist. ) 


The foremost men in the English Church, like 
their brethren ‘‘of the same faith and order” in 
Ireland, will ultimately agree that Disestablish- 
ment, to repeat Mr. Gladstone’s words, is of the 
greatest religious and spiritual advantage to the 
community it seems to strip.” What is there, we 
would submit, in England to make Disestablish- 
ment less just, less beneficial, less successful than 
in Ireland? English Episcopalians are as wealthy, 
as able, as devout, as active as their Irish co- 
religionists, Can they not be trusted to manage 
and to sustain their own Church? These and 
kindred questions must be pressed upon the notice 
and thought of the leaders of the Liberal party. In 
due time they will be as unanimous and enthusiastic 
in the disestablishment of the Church of England 
as they were in 1868 in the disestablishment of the 
Church of Ireland, and as they are sure to be after 
the next general election in the disestablishment of 
the Church of Scotland. Meanwhile it is the 
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duty of the friends of religious equality to 


extend the influence and increase the resources 
ot the Liberation Society. This society seeks 
to create that public opinion for which Liberal 
leaders wait. Not till the Anti-Corn-Law 
League had made it possible, did responsible 
statesmen. pledge themselves to undertake the 
repeal of the corn laws. In all probability the 
Established Church itself, by its political alliances 
and its corrupt bargains, no less real because un- 
written, with manufacturers and retailers of intoxi- 
cants and other monopolists, will provoke the 
Liberal —— and all true reformers to disestablish,, 
it. The divisions within the Church, the prevalence 
of sacerdotalism, and the helplessness of bishops 
help on the same consummation. It might have 
been more manly in Lord Hartington to declare 
himself on the one side or on the other. But it 
should be borne in mind that Mr. Gladstone, till 
the eve of the general election of 1868, was not the 
champion of disestablishment of the Irish Church. 
When the hour strikes the man will come. To us 
it is a matter of comparative indifference whether 
the Marquis of Hartington be the man or not. If, 
on the striking of the hour, he has neither the 
ability nor the boldness to grapple with the difficul- 
ties of disestablishment, he will have to make 
way for an abler and bolder man. Obviously this 
is a question which concerns the Marquis of Har- 


tington far more than it does the friends of religious 
equality. 


Canon Curtis’ Lerrer.—A pressure of engage- 
ments has prevented the Rev. J. G. Rogers from 
replying this week to the communication from 
Canon Curteis which appeared in our last number, 
but he hopes to do so in our next. 


The recently-elected Mayor of Folkestone, accom- 
panied by several members of the Corporation, 
officially attended his usual place of worship, the 
Baptist chapel, on the Sunday succeeding his elec- 
tion. 

THe Pusiic WorsHip Act.—It was resolved at 
a large public meeting held in the Brighton Town 
Hall on Wednesday night, in connection with the 
Church of England Working Men’s Society, to use 
every legal and constitutional means to bring about 
the repeal of the Public Worship Regulation Act. 

THE BuRIALS QUESTION. —At the recent autumnal 
conference of the clergy of Islington, Hackney, and 
Shoreditch, held in the Memorial Hall, Islington, 
the Bishop of London in the chair, the burials 
question was discussed, and the feeling of the 
conference was in favour of the opening of the 
chorchyards, under proper restrictions, to Noncon- 
formists 

% Hymns ANCIENT AND Mopern.”—On Sunday 
week, in consequence of a dispute caused by the in- 
troduction of ‘‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern” by 
the Rev. A. Hignett, Vicar of St. Peter's, Black- 
burn, two Sunday-school superintendents, each of 
thirty-five years’ standing, and six other teachers, 
together with a large number of scholars, seceded 
from the school. The congregation is much dis- 
affected 


Bishop WorpsworTtH AdAlx.— The Bishop of 
Lincoln, preaching at Cambridge on Sunday, said 
that disestablishment would be one of the greatest 
calamities that could befall the English nation. 
His experience of his own diocese led him to believe 
that its approximate effect would be to pauperise 
the priesthood and paganise the people. After the 
clear voice of the clergy and laity on the Burials 
Question, it might be hoped that the whole English 
episcopacy w be with them. This would bean 
uns ble blessing. 

* IRISH UNIVERSITY QuESTION.—On Sunday 
week a circular letter was read in all the Roman 
Catholic chapels in Dublin, in which the Rector of 
the Catholic University, referring to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s visit, says that five millions of Roman 
Catholics demand educational equality, which may 
be obtained either by voting 80 or levelling down, 
by disendowing Trinity College and selling its 
estates, or by endowing the Catholic University. 
Either, he says, must be done. The present open- 
ing up of Trinity my postpones the introduction 
of Catholics, he adds, for at least thirty years. 

SECESSION FROM THE Scotch CuHuRcH.—At a 
meeting of the Presbytery of Haddington on Mon- 
day the resignation of the Rev. J. H. Tait, Aber- 

y, of his position as a minister of the Church of 
Scotland was accepted. Mr. Tait’s reason for 
taking this step was that he had renounced his 
adherence to the doctrines set forth in the Confes- 
sion of Faith in reference to the Divine decrees 
and some other points.” Several members of Pres- 
bytery, while expressing regret at the change which 
had taken place in Mr. Tait’s views, complimented 
him upon having the * of his convictions, in- 
stead of remaining in the Church, and circulating 
views antagonistic to her creed. 

Tse CIAIX For LIBERTY IN THE CHURCH. — The 
Manchester Examiner says that at a meeting held 
on Friday last, attended by twenty-three clergy 
and twenty lay representatives of the rural 
deanery, the following resolutions were passed on 
subjects set down tor 8 at the forthcoming 
diocesan conference :—(1) ‘‘That this meeting dis- 
approves of the principle by which another clergy- 
man may be introduced into a parish without the 
consent of its incumbent.” (2) ‘‘ That in the 
opinion of this meeting there should be some means 
of expressing the views of the clergy and laity 
more completely than at present, so that, after 

sanction by the Legislature, measures might be 
adopted which Churchmen consider beneficial.” 


o 


A BisHop ADOPTING THE BIRMINGHAM Epvca- 
TIONAL Poticy.—The Sydney Morning Herald says: 
—‘** The matter of the religious instruction of the 
young in Victoria has been taken up in a most 
earnest and practical way by the Bishop of Mel- 
bourne, Dr. Moorhouse. Seeing that there is no 
3 of altering the secular character of the 

tate schools of the sister colony, instead of vainly 
lamenting over and opposing the Education Act. he 
started a movement for the furmation of a 
Church Society to promote the moral and religious 
education of the children of his denomina- 
tion, and he p to enlist the voluntary 
services of the- adult members of the Anglican 
Church. The Sunday-schools will remain as they 
are, and schools for the object above stated will be 
opened on Saturday mornings.” — 

Sirk Harcourt Jonxssroxk, M. P., on Disesta- 
BLISHMENT.—Sir Harcourt Johnstone, addressin 
his constituents at Scarborough on the 13th, sai 
that at the Church Congress at Stoke he was really 
converted on the subject of disestablishment. He 
thought that freedom, autonomy, true liberty to 
the Church, would be infinitely better secured if 
she were separated from the State, and so left 
entirely free to manage her own affairs. The Rev. 
B. Brown Borthwick, Vicar of All Saints, Scar- 
borough, has been writing a letter of explanation to 
the local papers, to state that, when he attended 
the meeting of constituents of Sir Harcourt, he 
had not the remotest idea of the hon. baronet’s con- 
version to the disestablishment of the English 
Church, otherwise he should not have appeared on 
the platform as one cf his political supporters. Sir 
Harcourt must now, we fear, begin to tremble for 
the safety of his seat. 

RESULTS OF THE PUBLIC Worsuie Acr.—“ An 
English Churchman,” who we presume is also a 
Ritualist, writing to the Bucks Herald relative to 
Lord Hartington's recent speech, says he thinks that 
after such a declaration, the growth of opinion in 
favour of Disestablishment will be somewhat rapid. 
He adds :—‘‘ I am myself a Conservative of Conser- 
vatives, but I have no words sufficiently strong to 
express my regret and dissatisfaction that a Con- 
eervative Government is the author of the Public 
Worship Act. And whilst I hope that the day of 
success for Lord Hartington’s new policy is far 
distant, yet I am sure that he will gain much sym- 

thy and not a few adherents from those to whom 

e appeals on the merits, or rather demerits, of this 
Act. One of these demerits his lordship has truly 
and forcibly pointed out in speaking of it, as ar Act 
which has done something to take away what, in 
the opinion of many, is one of the greatest advan- 
tages of the Established Church of England, its 
wide and its comprehensive character.” 


TRIUMPH OF Mr. Tooto.—The Queen's Bench 
Divison on Monday made absolute a rule which the 
Rev. Arthur Tooth had obtained against Lord 
Penzance for a prohibition to him from proceeding 
further in the case of Hudson and Others v. Tooth, 
on the ground that he had no jurisdiction. The 
requisition of the Archbishop of Canterbury to the 
Dean of Arches to hear the case called upon him 
to sit at any place in London or Westminster, or 
within the diocese of Rochester.“ Lord Penzance 
sat at Lambeth Palace, which is not within the 
diocese of Kochester, nor in Westminster, nor, it 
was contended by the appellant, in London in 
the technical sense. At the conclusion of the argu- 
ments, the Lord Chief Justice said he was of 
opinion that the rule must be made absolute. He 
gave this decision, he added, with very great 
regret, because it was clear to bim that the objec- 
tion was of the most technical character, and had 
nothing on earth to do with the merits of the case. 
Mr. Justice Mellor concurred. Mr. Justice Lush 
said he exceedingly regretted to have to come to 
the conclusion that the rule must be made abso- 
lute. The objection came, he thought, with bad 
grace from the appellant. The rule was then made 
absolute. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN ON ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL QuEstTions.—In addressing his constituents 
at Deal on Monday, Mr. Knatchbull-B ugeesen, 
M.P., in the course of his speech, referred to the 
recent speeches of the Marquis of Hartington in 
Scotland. Since the noble lord had been elected to 
the leadership of the Liberal party he had won 
golden opinions from all sides, not only on account 
of his abilities, but on account of the tact and temper 
which he bad shown, and which justified the posi- 
tion to which he was elected. Passing on to the 
question of the disestablishment of the English 
Church, the right hon. oo said that a few 
years ago this was one which we might push aside, 
but it was row a question which must be dealt 
with shortly, perhaps in the lifetime of them all. 
The disestablishment of the English Church would 
be effected not so much by outside assault as by 
schism within. (Hear, hear) If the English 
Church would exist as a State Church, it must be a 
national church, and if its bases were not so wide as 
to be national, then it could not exist without dis- 
establishment. His mind on this question had 
been swayed by the events which had recently is 
pened, and he now believed that the Church could 
not continue as she was unless there was a more 
liberal spirit implanted in her clergy, and those who 
called themselves her foremost defenders 

Mr. Bricut anp THE BIsnor or Truro.—The 
following appeared in Friday’s Times: —“ The 
Bishop of Tiuro complains that I have misrepre- 
sented him. I shall regret much if I have done so. 
A fortnigbt ago I was in the West of England, and 


read in a newspaper a long paragraph . ing p 
to be part of an 3 1 by the ishop. | 


I was not so much surprised at the sentiments 
expressed as at the freedom of the language 
employed. I read the paragraph twice, being 
anxious not to misunderstand it. On returning 
home it occurred to me to refer to the Bishop’s 
speech in my observations at the recent meeting in 
Rochdale. I was anxious to quote the exact words 
I had read, and sent over to Manchester to obtain 
a copy of the paragraph or extract from the address 

but it could not be found, as I had not the precise 
date, and, indeed, was not sure of the newspaper 
in which I had read it. My impression of what I 
had read was so clear that I referred to what I 
believed the Bishop to have said, without any 
intention to overstate the case. I did not pretend 
to quote his words, but to give my impression of the 
tone and purpose of the portion of his address 
which I had read. I have not seen any full report 
of the address ; but regret much if I have inadver- 
tently done injustice to the Bishop of Truro.—I am, 

respectfully yours, Jonn Bricat, Llandudno, 

Nov. 14.” 

THE Drax OF MANCHESTER AND THE EVAN: 
GELICALS,—The following address to the Dean of 
Manchester has been sent to the Manchester papers 
for publication: 

We, the undersigned (notwithstanding our recent ro- 
monstrance), having again received an invitation to 
attend a cathedral rural deanery meeting, have deemed 
it our duty to meet together and solemnly reconsider 
the course we have felt it our duty to adopt. We 
find with grief that the cause for our recent 
decision is becoming daily intensified. The re- 
solution we have formed to adhere to our purpose 
proceeds from no angry feeling or personal animosity, 
but from a deep conviction that the time bas come 
when we must make a firm stand against what wo 
believe, before God, is destructive to the faith and 
purity of the Reformed Church of England. We take 
our stand on behalf of God’s truth; we can do no other- 
wise, and make God uphold us, so far as we are acting 
for His benour aud xlory, and the welfare of His 
Church. —(Signed) James 1 Rector of St. Ann's; 
Abraham Haworth, Rector of St. Catharine's; John 
Watson, Rector of St. Jude’s; Thomas Kirkham, 
Rector of St. Martin's; J. W. Clarke, D.D., Rector of 
St. James the Less; J. R. O. West, Rector of St. 
Philip's, Bradford-road ; Edward F. Linton, Rector of 
St. George's. 

Mr. Linton states that, not have joined in any 
action previous to signing, he can concur only in 
the two latter paragraphs. 

Lorp MINTO on Scorcn DISESTABLISHMENT. — 
The Earl of Minto, in a letter to the Times, apropos 
of the Duke of Argyll's recent communication, ex- 
presses his belief that his grace and Lord Hart- 
ington in one very practical particular are pro- 
bably in agreement. The noble earl goes on to 
say :—‘‘ Unlike the Anglican Church, the connec- 
tion of the Scotch Church with what is called the 
State has always been slender, but since the day 
when the rights of the Crown, the Universities, 
and the municipalities, and the private patrons 
were surrendered into the hands of the very extra · 
ordinary constituency created under the Patronage 
Abolition Act, this connection has become at- 
tenuated to the last degree—so much so, that it is 
now a moot point between the Established Church 
and the Free Church controversialists, which of the 
two Churches is most independent of State control, 
and, therefore, least open to the dreaded charge of 
Erastianism from its rival. The fact is that the 
Church of Scotland is pretty nearly disestablished 
already; and reflecting men must surely admit 
that the more complete has been her success in 
cleansing herself trom all extraneous influences 
from beyond her pale, and in assimilating her posi- 
tion to that of the self-supporting 4 
bodies, the more completely must her claims to an 
exclusive monopoly in the national endowments be 
prejudiced and discredited. On these, and many 
other considerations peculiar to Scotland, it seems 
to me that Lord Hartington’s advice was useful and 
well-timed,” 

An Eccentric Recror.—The Rev. Samuel 
Smith, rector of Landulph, Cornwall, was arrested 
on Wednesday on a charge of threatening to mur- 
der. On Tuesday some masons were building a 
vault for a parishioner, and Mr. Smith presented a 
loaded pistol to their heads, and declared that he 
would blow their brains out if they touched 
another brick. On Wednesday the body was 
brought to the churchyard for interment, and then 
Mr. Smith refused to bury it unless the parishioners 
gave him 30s. for a surplice he had in his house, 
the parishioners having previously declined to pur- 
chase one. The deceased lady’s sister, who had 
come from Paris to attend the funeral, entreated 
him to sink all personal feeling and read the ser- 
vice, asking him to use the surplice be had in the 
church, but he refused to do so on the ground that 
it was not comely.” The rector then went home, 
and he was soon afterwards arrested, bandcuffed, 
and placed in the lock-up. On Thursday he was 
brought before the magistrates at Torpoint, charged 
with threatening to shoot one of his parishioners. 
The prisoner admitted the facts, but coutended 
that the masons were trespassers, and that inasmuch 
as the freehold of the churchyard was vested in 
him as rector, they had no right to be there without 

rmission. The revolver, he added, was not 
oaded, and he only presented it in the hope of im- 

ressing upon complainant's mind that it was use- 
ess to resist the authority of the parson. The 
prisoner was bound over to keep the peace for 
twelve months, himself in 200/., aud two sureties 
of 100“. each. He at first failed to obtain the sureties, 
but subsequently succeeded, and was released. He 
roceeded to his parish on Friday ing. For 


morning 
some time he still refused to bury the lady whose 


myself that I could draw up an Act to remedy this. 
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body was lying in the church porch, and gave 
warning that any clergyman who attempted to do 
so would be proceeded against. Ultimately he 
consented, however, on one shilling being paid for 
the Joan of his surplice, and the service passed off 
quietly. 

AN INTERVIEW WITH THE Porz. — The Rev. H. R. 
Haweis, incumbent of St. James's, Marylebone, 
writing from Rome on the 10th inst. to the Echo, 
says: — I had an audience with the Pope a few 
days ago at the Vatican. The Pope receives 
usually after the business of the day—nominally at 
twelve o clock. The guestse—gentlemen in black 
dress-suite, ladies in flack with black veile—are 
ushered into the state room, which is very shabby 
and bare, with a gold chair on a raised dais at one 
end, and a gold angel, kneeling before a large 
crucifix, at the other. The walls are adorned with 
second-class paintings, and hung with five or six 
different reds, in every stage of fading tint. The 
Pope kept us waiting about an hour. Monsignor 
Stonor then entered, and spoke a few words 
to each. Presently the door opened, and the Pope 
— very much muffled up, and borne in a kind of 
settee or litter by six carriers in state, followed by 
some officers in uniform, guards, and cardinals— 
entered. He looked older and more puffy about 
the face than I had expected. As he stopped at 
each person who knelt to kiss his hand he spoke a 
few words of recoguition, to show that be knew who 
they were; but his voice was very indistinct, and 
he seemed suffering from a bad cold. At each 
moment a cardinal or attendant would approach 
and arrange some part of his wraps and drapery, 
and he got round the room very quickly. These 
formularies over, His Holiness was set down in the 
middle of the hall, and bade us gather more closely 
round him. In the course of the audience he said 
there were many hypocrites who came with reve- 
rent gestures, but who were secretly full of mis- 
chief and mockery in their hearts. These were evil 
times ; he warned us against hypocrisy. We must 
not suppose that he was taken in by appearances 
—he bad lived long enough to see through shams 
and so forth. The old man raised himself—his 
voice rose, his eye flashed, but only for a moment ; 
a congb stopped him. A cardinal advanced, and 
made asign which His Holiness received with some 
impatience. Then, in a hurried and somewhat 
inaudible tone, he delivered his blessing to all 
assembled—to their children, their families, and 
their friends, using, I suppose, his regular for- 
mula; he was then borne off, his suite following, 
and we saw him no more. The impression left 
upon my mind was that something had gone wrong, 
and I afterwards learned that the little lecture on 
hypocrisy was, in fact, not meant for us, but for 
certain parties who had that morning raised new 
difficulties in the already perplexed Vatican coun- 
sels, One impression was undoubtedly left—that, 
in spite of age and intirmities, Pius IX. has still a 
will and uses it. He is not a puppet in the hands 
of his cardinals. Pius IX. is the Vatican policy, 
and the Vatican policy is Pius IX, and will be to 
the end.” 

THe TurF AND THE CuHuRcH.—Mr. G. W. 
Latham, speaking the other day at a meeting 
in the Public Hall, Warrington, made the 
following remarks on purchase in the 
Church :— The first scandal I wish to point 
out to you is the sale of livings, and I think 
you may say for a certainty that that scandal 
cannot be remedied so long as the Church has a 
connection with the State (Hear, hear.) One of 
our bishops, one of the most eloquent and logical, 
brought this before the House of Lords in an admi- 
rable — whilst in the House of Commons the 
Home Secretary says the thing is 1 and hopes 
something will be done to mend it. He promised 
to bring in a bill to prevent the sale of next presen- 
tations, but yet he does not like to prevent the sale 
of advowsons, though as a lawyer he could if he so 
desired very soon get over that difficulty, I myself 
have very nearly forgotten my law, but I k 


(Hear, hear.) I dare say a great many of you have 
read the letters which have appeared in the Man- 
chester Examiner and Times, written by a gentle- 
man who signs himself ‘ Promotion by Merit,’ and 
he can tell you what evils have happened in this 
immediate neighbourhood. You need not go far 
from Manchester in search of them, but need only 
look at Stockport, Cheadle, and one or two other 
places to find instances of this nature. I will tell 
you, however, a story of what happened to myself 
the other day. I was staying in a remote part of 
England, and to beguile the time away we rode 
over to see the country round, though the horses 
were not such very high-class ones as in other 
places, and perhaps the gentlemen ee who 
rode them were not the most perfect of gentlemen. 
The face of one of these gentlemen unmistakably 
bore the signs of a great deal of late hours, billiards, 
and brandy-and-water. The gentleman in question 
rode with a great deal of spirit, and after the race 
was decided and won, another gentleman came up 
and said. Poor Mr. So-and-So, he is going to give 
up racing after this year.’ I innocently assumed 
that his constitution bad been shattered by such a 
mode of living; but judge of my surprise when 
I heard that the reason assigned for such steps 
was that a family living was about to be vacant 
worth 700/. a year, therefore he was going to be 
ordained. (Laughter and applause.) dare tay 
he will make‘a very good clergyman ; I see no reason 
why he should not as good as a great many of 
his brethren ; but what struck me was the matter- 


matter. He did not see the fact that before a man 
is ordained he ought to have a sacred calling, have 
a desire to do good, and feel something beyond the 
mere idea of making a living out of it; and the 
gentleman seemed to think that it was only natural 
that, after a man bad lived a loose and idle life, 
there was no objection to his being ordained and 
taking the 9 of the souls of the parish. 
(Hear, hear,’ applause.) Surely, the manner 
in which matter-of-fact people speak of ordination 
and such a calling as that is a sufficient 
reason why we should endeavour to abolish this 
traffic, and purge the Church of England from this 
sin. (Hear, hear,’ and applause.) But the 
Bishop of Manchester says it is impossible to entrust 
con tions with the appointment of their own 
ministers. It has been tried in several places—in 
three instances I think he states—and the result 
has been a great failure; one man having com- 
mitted forgery or someting of that sort, and in the 
others there were numerous cases of drunk: nness 
during the elections. 1 wonder whether the Bishop 
of Manchester is aware of the fact that in a very 
large proportion of the Christian Churches of this 
country the ministers are appointed by tne cun- 
gregation, and no scandal whatever takes place. 
Hear, hear,’ and applause. )” 


Beligions und Denominational Fes. 


The Rev. Warlow Davies, M.A., late of Auck- 
land, New Zealand, has declined the call to 
Christchurch, Canterbury, N. Z. 
The Rev. D. Amos has announced his intentioa 
of resigning the pastorate of the Independent 
Cburch assembling in King’s Lynn early in January. 
The Rev. Thomas Nicholson, Cleckheaton, York- 
shire, bas accepted a unanimous invitation to 
become the pastor of the Tottenham-court-road 
Charch, London. 
The Rev. Edward Minton, having resigned the 
torate of Abney Chapel, Mossley, through failing 
health, after a twenty-three years’ ministry, the 
members of the church and congregation have pre- 
vented him with the sum of 1,000/. as a testimony 
of their esteem and love. 

THE CHINA Mission.—The Rev. E. Reeves 
Palmer, M.A., has resigned the pastorate of the Con- 

regational Church at Theddingworth. near Rugby, 
— accepted the charge of the Union Chapel, 
Shanghai, for which he will leave by the steamer 
Cyphrenes. By the same vessel the directors of 
the London Missionary Society are sending out the 
Rev. Thomas Taylor, B. A., and Mrs. . as 
missionaries of the society. They are destined, with 
others, to commence missionary labour in the pro- 
vince of Szshuen. The society are negotiating fcr 
a minister for the chapel at Hong Kong.— london 
and China .Telegraph. 

ENFIELD.—On Monday evening a public meeting 
was held in the Lecture Hall, Chase Side, Entield, 
in connection with the second anniversary of the 
dedication of Christ Church. Tue erection of the 
church had iavolved an outlay of more than 
9,000/ , of which some 6,000/. had been paid by 
the beginning of the present year. At the last 
anniversary it was proposed to raise 1,000/. during 
1877 ; and at the close of the meeting on Monday 
the treasurer was able to state that the object had 
been more than accomplished. Sermons on behalf 
of the Building Fund were preached on the pre- 
vious Sunday by the minister, the Rev. H. S. 
Toms, and the Rev. Eiward White. The Rev. 
Newman Hall, LL. D., is announced to preach on 
this (Wednesday) evening. 

Tue Rev. J. Barnett, or BLrasy.—Our readers 
will learn, with deep regret, that the Rev. J. Bar- 
nett, of Blaby, died at his residence on Wednesday 
last week. His illness was short, but extremely 
severe. Though nearly eighty-one years of age, his 
health had been remarkably robust, and he may be 
said almost literally to have died at his work. Mr. 
Barnett was engaged in the Christian ministry for 
the long period of fifty-eight years, thirty-eight of 
which were tat Blaby. When be went there 
the congregation was small. poor, and uninfluential ; 
but by sound and solid 33 lodding industry, 
and a most exemplary life he built up a prosperous 
Christian church ; and only last year a new and 
large chapel was erected, at a cost of £2,200, which 
has been defrayed. The Rev. J. P. Mursell officiated 
at the interment on Monday.— Freeman. 

Canon FaRRAR (the author of The Life of 
Jesus“) has lately been preaching at Westminster 
Abbey what the John Bull calls a most extraor- 
dinary sermon,” because the rev. gentleman con- 
demned the doctrine of eternal punishment. 
According to our contemporary, Canon Farrar said 
that if the doctrine in question could be supported 
by isolated texts he would set aside the authority 
of such texts as opposed to the general testimony 
of Scripture to the mercy and justice of God. But 
he believed, speaking as a theologian, and having 
given the subject much study, that it could not be 
supported even by isolated texts. In every case 
there was either a mistranslation or the words used 
had changed from their original meaning. Indeed, 
he hoped that in the revision of the Bible the words 
hell, damnation, and eternal, would be omitted, 
and this would be done if the revisers did their 
duty. He spoke with the utmost scorn of the 
materialistic hell of the Early Fathers, and of 
Jeremy Taylor especially, denouncing St. Augus- 
tine as havirg thrown a dark stain upon theology ; 
and he held up the faith of Thomas Erskine and of 


of-fact way in which the gentleman spoke of the 
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presume to dogmatise as to the ultimate salvation 
of all men, or any other of the counter-theories put 
forward, but he deemed it his duty to protest 
against what he believed to be an abominable and 
misleading dogma. | 

M ACCLESFIELD.—The new Congregational church 
here, which has been built to replace the old 
church in Townley-street, of which the Rev. George 
J. Allen, B.A., is pastor, has just been completed 
and set apart for Divine worsbip. The church, 
which is much admired, is of the Gothic style, with 
well-proportioned tower rising to the height of 120 
feet. It is furnished with galleries, and will accom- 
modate 800 persons. In the interior the most 
striking feature is the chancel, which is occupied 
by an extremely handsome rostrum. The window 
of the chancel, which is a memorial one: the joint 
ift of Messrs. Potts and Joseph Wright, Esq., is 
filled in with richly painted glass, the design of 
Messrs. Hardman and Co., of Birmingham. The 
whole of the windows of the church are also treated 
with stained glass. The new building is in direct 
communication with the old chapel, which will be 
converted into day and Sunday schouls, furnished 
with class-rooms and other modern appliances, 
The cost of the whole undertaking, including land 
and every other extra, is estimated at 9,500/.; 
towards this sum 8,500/. has already been given or 
promised, leaving 1,000/. to be raised. At the 
opening services sermons were preached in the 
afternoon by the Rev. J. G. Rogers, B.A., and in 
the evening by the Rev. E. Mellor, D. D. On 
Sunday, Nov. 4, the pulpit was occupied by the 
Rev. J. Stoughton, b. D. and on Tuesday, Nov. 6, 
by the Rev. A. M Laren, D. D. On the two suc- 
ceeding Sundays sermons were preached by the 
Rev. J. Morlais Jones and the Kev. A. Morton 
Brown, LL.B. It is confidently hoped that in a 
short time the church will be free of debt. 


MANCHESTER. —On Monday the foundation stone 
of a new church and school in connection with the 
Presbyterian Church of Eugland, was laid in Upper 
Chorlton-road, Whalley Range, by the Rev. Dr. 
M Kerrow. The entire cost of the buildings is 
estimated at from 8,000/. to 10,0001. Towards 
this about 1,000/. have been subscribed, and no 
doubt is entertained ag to the remainder of the 
money coming in when wanted. At the back of 
the rain building there will be a lecture hall to 
accommodate 370 persons, and schools are also 
being built. In the church accommodation will be 
provided for 750 worshippers. The congregation 
is at present worshipping in a temporary building 
uoder the ministry of the Rev. D. R. Cowan. 
Owing to the unfavourable weather, the proceed- 
ings at the stone-laying were curtailed as much as 
possible. At the conclusion of the ceremony, 
the congregation adjourned to the temporary 
chapel near the Bar, where Dr. M‘Kerrow de- 
livered an address. He said that Presbyterianisr 
was in accord to a large extent with the Thirty- 
nine Articles of the Church of England and 
with the views of the Gospel teaching held by 
the Nonconformist bodies of this country, especially 
by the Congregational Union of England and 
Wales. The members of their separate churches, 
or in other words those who were in full commu- 
nion with them, exercised the New Testament right 
of choosing their own ministers and office-bearers, 
a mode of procedure in accordance with the English 
Constitution and with the principles upon which 
our parliamentary, municipal, and social institu- 
tions were managed. They repudiated the state- 
ment that Presbyterianism was not congenial to the 
soil of England. With the Nonconformist churches 
they had much in common, and if the possibility of 
a corporate union between them might be only seen 
in the far-distant future, surely federal union under 
a system of business arrangement was practicable 
and most desirable. Brief addresses were delivered 
by the Rev. C. Moinet, Dr. Russell (Bradford), and 
the Rev. J. Shipman. At a meeting in the even- 
ing. in the Hulme Town Hall, Dr. M‘Kerrow pre- 
sided, and services were held in connection with 
the public recognition of Mr. Cowan as pastor of 
the new church. | 

THEATRE SERVICES.—A few days ago Mr. and 
Mrs. Horniman, of Surrey Mount, Forest Hill, 
invited a large company of ladies and gentlemen to 
hear statements in reference to the progress of the 
special religious services for the ple at present 
being held in theatres, e A and mission · 
rooms, under the auspices of the London City Mis- 
sion. The Hon. T. Pelham occupied the chair, and 
in the course of his speech said that it was to do 
Christ’s work amongst the millions and thousands 
around us that they intended to carry on these ser- 
vices in the theatres and halls of London. He 
believed that whatever they might require in 
the way of education, whatever they might require 
in the way of better dwellings—a most necessary 
thing, indeed, for them—there was just one thin 
they would want when they were educated, an 
when they had got good dwelling-houses, which 
would enable them to live soberly and honestly and 
die as Christians, viz., the Gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. The Rev. J. C. Lloyd Harris said that the 
work which they ha’ met that day to commend 
had been inaugurated eighteen years ago by Lord 
Shaftesbury, Mr. Samuel Morley, and other gentle- 
men, who felt that it was all-important that the 
people of London who never attended any place 
of worship ought to be reached. Various theatres 
had been engaged by the committee, which were no 
sooner opened than they were filled, and he might 
say that the gatherings which were brought 


Bishop Ewing as purer and truer. He did not 


together in the theatres at the present time were 
such as would astonish any visitor. The work had 
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been sympathised with to a large extent by the 
public, but he was sorry to say that during the last 

ear or two the interest formerly evinced seemed to 
have subsided, judging from the fact that the com- 
mittee had had to closs their yearly accounts with 
a balance on the wrongside. The Rev. Dr. Wilson, 
one of the original movers in the work, with much 
earnestness addressed the meeting in aid of the 
movement, stating, among other things, that the 
last census showed that out of a population of over 
three millions in London only 600,000 attended any 
place of worship. Mr. H. Reid gave a description 
of the services at the Victoria Theatre, and said 
that the order maintained among the audience— 
which was composed of the worst and most depraved 
classes—was quite marvellous. Mr. Gardiner and 
the Rev. Dr. Rogers having given some very 
interesting incidents, the Rev. J. C. Lloyd Harris 
moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Horniman for the 
use of his drawing-room, which was followed by a 
vote of thanks to the chairman. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOLS.—On Tuesday night Mr. John 

Holms, M. P. for Hackney, presided at the annual 
festival of the Whitefield Tabernacle Sunday- 
schools, and dwelt on the effects of Sunday-schools 
on the moral and rel:gious condition of the country. 
He said that in 1851, throughout E gland an 

Wales, if every one who wished to attend chure 

had tried, there would have been 1,650,000 people 
still remaining out of doors, there not being accom- 
modation for the whole of the population within 
that number ; and what was more remarkable still, 
5,300,000 persons for whom accommodation was 
provided were actually absent. Thus it would be 
seen that the task of drawing into places of worship 
the millions of the people of this country was quite 
sufficient for all who desired to extend a know: 
ledge of religion to the masses of the country. 
The statistics of the Sunday-schools showed that 
there were in England and Wales, at that period, 
250,000 teachers and an average attendance of 
1,800,000, this being some indication of how much 
power Sunday-schools exerted in bringing the 
people into the churches. They were living in a 
time when it was more necessary than ever that 
Sunday-schools should be kept in the most active 
operation. Some thought that because there was 
now established a national system of pri- 
mary education the work of education might 
be left to these primary schools. Far otherwise ; 
it only rendered Sunday-schools more neces- 
sary, because in the primary schools, though the 
Bible was read, it was not taught, at least to the 
extent that his ministerial friends would regard as 
sufficient. Still the primary schools were doing a 
work even for the Sunday-school teachers, and this 
in a remarkable manner, because whereas a few 
years ago many of the children coming to the Sun- 
day-schools had to be taught their letters before 
they could be taught the Bible, now, by the pri- 
mary education they received elsewhere, a better 
class of children were brought to the Sunday-school 
teacher. The churches should take care, then, to 
encourege Sunday-school work, and he would urge 
upon the teachers the special study of Conybeare 
and Howson’s Life of St. Paul,” Keith on the 
Prophecies,” and Neander's Life of Christ,” by 
the way of preparation for their work. There was 
every reason to take encouragement by the good 
that had been effected in the moral condition of 
the Sunday-schools. He had been struck by the 
discussion in the House of Commons on the Prisons 
Bill, which tended to show that the adult criminal 
population of the country had greatly diminished, 
that this difficult class of the population was, as 
such, beginning to die out, and that it had been 
found practicable to close fifty-six prisons in Eog- 
land and Wales. Mr. Gladstone has just testified 
to the diminution of the number of persons tried 
at Quarter Sessions in Ireland from 11,788 in 1854 
to 4,200. The general improvement of the country 
as to crime was an encouraging sign, and there 
could be very little doubt that the moral influences 
of the religious teaching of Sunday-schools had 
mainly tended to that improvement. 


Tue Rev. D. Jones Hamer, of Richmond Con- 

egational Church, Broughton-road, Salfurd, has 
Fately accepted an invitation from Wolverhampton, 
and some days ago took leave of his church and 
congregation at a farewell meeting. Mr. Benjamin 
Armitage occupied the chair, and there was an in- 
fluential attendance. In a few opening remarks 
the chairman referred to the fact that Mr. Hamer 
was leaving them of his own free will, and not on 
their account; also to Mr. Hamer’s services as a 
zealous Nonconformist and Liberal. The Rev. A. 
Thomson said that all he had seen and heard and 
known of Mr. Hamer since he left college and settled 
amongst them had been such as not only to increase 
his respect for him but to confirm his confidence in 
him as a reliable, wise, and earnest Christian 
worker, and a zealous supporter of truth and free- 
dom. The Rev. T. Green said that he was ex- 
ceedingly sorry for their sakes that Mr. Hamer 
was going away, and he wished that gentle- 
man all possible prosperity in his new career. 
Mr. E. A Hague, after reviewing the history of 
the church since Mr. Hamer had been amongst 
them, presented him with an illuminated address 
fcom the church and congregation, in which refe- 
rence was made to the ten years of unbroken 
harmony that had existed between them, and to 
the manifest spiritual results of Mr. Hamer's 
ministry. Mr. U. Crux then presented him, on 
behalf of the friends, with a very handsome time- 
piece and ornaments with the n inscription: 
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amer, on bis 


| rence to religious truth. Practically the conclusion | dual relation of all human beings to God; and un- 


affectionate remembrance of his labours amongst 
them during a period of ten years.” Councillor 
Lee then presented to Mr. Hamer, on behalf of his 
wife, a card-case and purse, the latter containing 
the balance of the subscriptions towards the testi- 
monial, He said that they all loved and esteemed 
Mrs. Hamer for her kind. genial character, and for 
her works’ sake. He trusted that Mr. and Mrs. 
Hamer might long enjoy a happy wedded life, and 
see their children growing up and ripening in every 
goodness and excellence. (Applause.) The Rev. 
D. Jones Hamer, in response, said that during ten 
years there had been peace aud harmony in the church, 
and that so far as his wey ee. went the pulpit of a 
Free-Churchman was a free pulpit. His people had 
been very patient with him, especially in the at- 
tempt practically to solve some questions as to 
Church work. Referring to the attempt made to 
reach the people of the neighbourhood more com- 
pletely, he said that that church always had a large 
congregation outside, but it was very difficult to get 
them within the walls. It was the bounden duty 
of a church situated in a densely-populated neigh- 
bourhood like that to set itself to solve the problem 
of how to get at those people. Conventionalism, 
and respectable traditicn, and love of order and 
accustomedness had to go down before the force of 
that determination which would compel men to 
comein. He would rather see the church crammed 
full of people to listen to sacred music on a Sunday 
night than see those persons in the music-halls in 
Deansgate. (Applause.) Let themif need be pitch 
their preaching reputation to the winds, and in 
simple earnestness speak to men of the temptations 
and struggles and difficulties of these days, and of 
the truth as it affected them in their everyday life, 
and they would not want for congregations. (Ap- 
3 Mr. William Mather said that amongst 
is own employés he had seen the influence for good 
of Richmond Chapel during the pastorate of Mr. 
Hamer, and he trusted that that gentleman would 
be a power in Wolverhampton as he had been in 
that district. (Applause.) Mr. William Agnew 
said he had lived long enough ia Salford to know 
that the borough needed men of the type of Mr. 
Hamer, and was selfish enough to feel very great 
regret that Mr. Hamer was leaving. At the same 
time he believed that in electing to go to Wolver- 
hampton Mr. Hamer had chosen to do that which, 
under all the circumstance, it was his duty to do. 
Speaking on behalf of hundreds in the borough 
who had no connection with that chapel or religious 
organisation, he might say that Mr. Hamer’s loss 
to them would be ouly leavened by the feeling that 
in leaving them he was doing his duty. (Applause.) 
Mr. Jesse Bryant and Mr. J. F. Alexander also 
addressed the meeting. A vote of thanks to the 
chairman brought the proceedings to a close. 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL LECTURE. 


The Rev. E. R. Conder, M.A., of Leeds, de- 
livered the fifth lecture of the series last evening 
at the Memorial Hall, which was well filled. Sir 
Charles Reed presided: Portions of the lecture 
were frequently applauded. The subject of the 
lecture was Jesus. 

The LECrURERR commenced by saying that trust 
in testimony was the pivot of human affairs. Hav- 
ing illustrated this point from the daily experiences 
of our Government, our commerce, and the various 
relations of life, he proceeded to say that justly to 
estimate the value of testimony it must be 
remembered, that the graver the matter in ques- 
tion the smaller will be the number of competent 
witnesses. Authorities were to be weighed, not 
counted. Authority, however, was a variable quan- 
tity, and each case had to be judged on its own 
merits. Alluding todifferent kinds of authorities, the 
Lecturer said that if Church authority existed at all, 
it must be by a power conferred from a source out- 
side itself—not delegated from below but conferred 
from above—‘‘ not the authority of the Church, 
but authority in the Church.” Authority was a 
necessity in all branches of human knowledge, 
having all the force of a law, excepting in two 
kinds of knowledge—viz , pure deductive reason- 
ing, and those primary intuitions of reason which 
form the root and base of thought. These two 
sources of knowledge lie outside the domain of 
authority. If God exists, and if the knowledge of 
God is possible to man, it would be absurd to sup- 
pose that knowledge to be an exception to the uni- 
versal law of the authority of testimony. If there 


| had been minds possessing the intuitive sense 


of God, they were exceptions to the ordinary 
pattern of bumanity ; ard however this qualit 
were obtained, it invested the testimony of suc 
men with unique value, and constituted them 
authorities concerning religious truths. No ques- 
tion touched more closely the basis of faith than 
the question whether there have been in fact such 
teachers, or a supreme teacher. The central ele- 
ment in the idea of revelation was the actual 
existence of a series of such exceptionally endowed 
or inspired minds. The importance of such a claim, 
if valid, could not be exaggerated. The Lecturer 
here touched, in passing, upon the view of the sveptic 
on this point, aud then went on to say there was 
no need in the present inquiry to traverse the 
immense field of the question of authority in refe- | 
hangs on our judgment of the claims of One 
Teacher. 

Sharply outlined agaist the dee 

— * in — — proached grandeur above its 


mists of intervening ages, One Form withdraws our 
gaze from all others. One Voice, clear in our ears as 
in the ears of the men of Galilee eighteen hundred years 
ago, still speaks as no other voice ever spoke to the 
heart of universal bumavity. One Name, in its regal 
power over men’s minds and hearts, continues, an: pro- 
mises to continue, as during sixty generations, above 
every name.“ Some ha'f-dozen names — Confucius, 
Sakya- Mouni, Pythagoras, Socrates, Zoroaster, 
Mahommed—may for a moment present themselves as 
rivalling the name of Jesus in their dominion over the 
faith of mankind, But an inspection of their dogmas 
and institutions, and their influence on their disciples, 
will dissipate this illusion. The comparison, full of pro- 
found interest and instruction, is beside our present 
inquiry. The certainty that we may have valid know- 
ledge of God and bold real personal communion with 
Him, vot merely us Creator and Foundation of the 
Universe, but as Father of spirits, Hearer of prayer, 
and Guide of trusting es uls, must stand or full with the 
authority of Jesus Christ. (Hear, hear.) 


This assertion might be hotly challenged, but was 
not open to serious refutation. Certain facts in 
connection with the life of Jesus might be set down 
with historic certainty. Also two other facts, viz., 
firat, that the Four Gospels during the first two 
centuries obtained universal circulation and credence 
among the vast body of Christian Churches ; and 
secondly, that the testimony of St. Paul, whose 
ministry closed before A D. 70, in all substantial 
ints confirmed the narrative of the Gospels. 
aving shown the dilemma in which those persons 
are placed who regard the Gospels as unauthentic, 
or forged, the Lecturer said that the plain broad 
facts compelled us to conclude that the New Tes- 
tament records brought us face to face with the 
teaching, life, and personality of the only Teacher 
who could pretend to impart to the whole human 
race the knowledge of God. Another evidence of 
the authority of Jesus was the internal evidence of 
those traits of portraiture and narration which 
compelled us to believe the Evangelists were record- 
ing facts, 


Sach, for instance, are the combination, in the cha- 
racter of Jesus, of uniqueness with naturalness ; and of 
superhuman force and majesty with unequalled gentle- 
ness, patience, tenderness, and humiiity ; the occurrence 
of graphic details which a forger would not bave invented, 
or in which he would have surely betrayed bimself; the 
breadth, grandeur, freshness, contrast with current 
ideas, spiritual depth and purity, which render it 
absurd to suppose that the doctrive of Jesus, instead 
of forming the minds of His disciples, was in vente i by 
them. Such, in a word, are all those features of the 
Gospels which transcend the power of human gevius to 
have produced as fiction, combined with all those 
bearing the stamp—hard to counterfeit—of reality and 
truth, To all this must be added their union of solid 
agreement with minor divergences and distinctive 
individual character. 


To suppose the character of Jesus to bea fiction was 
to suppose a miracle more marvellous than any 
5 in the Gospels. Again, the teaching of 
Jesus brought the mind face to face with ' truth, 
and irresistibly commanded its assent. This 
certainty was an essence of true disciple- 
ship. St. Paul and St. Jobn, equally with 
the Gospels, taught that love was at once 
the sum of law, the crown of virtue, and 
the supreme height of knowledge, This perfect 
agreement of two minds of such commanding power 
roved that they drew from acommon source, A 
undamental basis of Christianity was the neces- 
sity of a personal basis for faith in God. The doc- | 
trine and personal claims of Jesus formed an 
organic whole, in which any yw at dissection 
was fatal. Our knowledge of God, then, must be 
of the heart as well as the intellect: the know- 
ledge of sympathy, trust, and love. The lecturer 
then turned to the question, Who is Jesus, and 
what is his testimony concerning God?“ Jesus 
was Christ, the son of the living God,” but his 
disciples called him“ Master or Teacher. The 
acceptance of His Word was His primary require- 
ment from all comers ; that those who followed Him 
— not walk in darkness, but bave the light of 

0. 


On any theory of His person and character Jesus 
stands alone among men; alone in His relation to His 
own age, and to all presets and following ages; 
alone in His depth and breadth of human tenderness 
and sympathy, as much asin the peerless deur of 
His moral and spiritual nature, Nothing in the age 
in which He appeared, or in foregoing ages, accounts 
for Him ; and the after times bave moulded by 
Him. His life rises sheer from the dead level of common 
humanity, like some mountain peak rising from the 
bosom of ocean girdled with tual summer and 
crowned with eternal snow. The age was one not of 
develo; ment but of decline. Liberty was dead, Faith 
was dying. Murals were sick unto death. Society bad 
suvk to that degraded level when imperial despotism 
is welcomed as a refuge from insane abarchy when 
pa'riotism bas no longer any v.cation, and when philo- 
sopby isthut up tothe fatal choice between a gudless 
seusualism, a heartices scepticism, and a noble despair. 
It was from the mist of this pestilential morass of- 
national, soc al, and intellectual decay that there sud- 
denly welled forth the living fountaid of a universal 
religion and morality,—the head stream of a movement 
which bas flowed un with undecaying force through 
eighteen centuries, and whore waves are ter on to- 
day on the shores of Japan and in the central 8 of 
Africa. That movement bestowed on the world three 
imperishable ideas :—universal br therhood, based on 
a common redemption from sin, bioding together the 


background of the | 


king and the slave in a cummoo gratitude, hope, 
loyalty, and work ; liberty of conscience, based ov the 


alterable morality, based on love to God. Under the 
solvent power cf these ideas with their companion 
motives, the ethical, social, political, and philosophical 
thought of the ancient world melted and rau into new 


leaving Salford, by his congregation and friends, in | hervic figures and colossal phantoms, undimmed bythe | forme, They are the most animating ideas of the pree 
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sent. From them are borrowed those three sonorous 
watchwords of the future—‘ Fraternity, Liberty, 
Equality.” Apart from these ideas of Jesus, vainly do 
the cunflicting voices of the leaders of thought strive to 
utter that great word without which he others are but 
empty echoes—Right~ousness, (Hear, hear.) 
The secret of Jesus lay in Himself. He drew men 
to Him. Atthe age of thirty He stood forth the 
central Figure among His countrymen. From that 
day to this He has filled and fills a growing space 
in the thoughts of men; and personal love to Him 
is as living a force to-day as when He walked by the 
Sea of Galilee. The method of Jesus was also 
rsonal; and this personal ascendancy of Jesus over 


is disciples reached its zenith (from which it has 


never declined) after his personal presence was 
withdrawn. His disciples reproduced His method, 
and ‘‘preached Jesus.” Yet an emphatic feature 
in the character of Jesus was his perfect abnega- 
tion of self. The moral beauty of the character 
of Jesus was a perfect ideal, yet natural and 
life-like. In Jesus there was no exaggera- 
tion or deficiency. What probably impressed 
our hearts most in the portraits drawn by 
the four Evangelists was not His blameless per- 
fection and remoteness from all human frailty, but 
His sympathy, accessibleness, tenderne:s, and 
intense humanity. Whence could the portrait of 
Jesus be painted but from the life? How could 
four separate mirrors reflect the same image but 
from reality? And if His character had been faith- 
fully pourtrayed, was it possible, rationally, to 
explain either His doctrine or His person apart from 
a supernatural force—a supreme, spiritual power, 
above, behind, or within humanity? Innumerable 
had been the attempts to upset this view, but their 
number and inconsistency proclaimed their failure ; 
yet all the objectors agreed that the miraculous 
was impossible. The miracles of Jesus, however, 
could not be stripped fromthe narrative, for they 
entwined themselves with the entire thread of His 
history. The crowning miracle of the Resurrection 
was vital to the story of Jesus, without which it 
would sink into ruin and absurdity ; it was essen- 
tial to the credit of His prediction and promises ; it 
was the imperative condition of the survival of His 
religion, His Church, His Kingdom. Unless 
scepticism could fairly dispose of this central 
miracle, it was vain to assail the rest. It was 
inconceivable that the disciples should have 
preached the Gospel of the Resurrection had they 
not believed it ; it was impossible that they should 
have believed it had it not beentrue. What, then, 
had Jesus told us of God? He spoke with a limited 
knowledge and absolute authority. He never went 
about to prove the being of God, because that was 
for Him the fundamental verity. God, as 
Jesus taught, was not a theorem to be 
proved, but a Father to be known, loved, 
and obeyed. The mission of Jesus was to 
reveal God, not to argue about Him. Jesus 
defined His position as a Divine Teacher, possess- 
ing a direct and intimate knowledge of God, shared 
by no other human being. Jesus, however, could 
not reveal all He knew, except to a mind equal to 
His own. Moral character was, according to Him, 
the condition of Divine knowledge ; in other words, 
our knowledge of God depends on sympathy. The 
testimony of Jesus, like His personal character, 
stood alone. The question, therefore, on which 
Christianity rests is this— Is the testimony of 
Jesus as trustworthy as it is unique, sublime, in- 
telligible, and consolatory? Can wesecurely build 
an intelligent faith upon His Word? Can His 
teaching be accounted for on any supposition but 
that of its truth? Can it be supposed He spoke 
under illusion? Was it not rather rational to 
believe that— 
We in the valley stumble through the mist, 
He on the mountain-top beholds the mora. 


At all events, there was no counter testimony to 
be weighed in the balance of authority against His. 
Where are the teachers whose profounder spiritual 
insight entitle them to call us from the feet of 
Christ to their own? (Hear, hear.) Some men 
could rise to no higher a view of Jesus than as the 
wiseat, holiest, and most loving of men, but the 
common-sense of Christendom was against them. 
If Jesus said He that bath seen Me, hath seen the 
Vather,” and ‘‘I and my Father are one, 
and if we accepted His own witness con- 
cerning Himself, then we possessed in Him, not 
only an Infallible Teacher, but a Divine person 
in and through whom God converses with men. 
(Hear, hear.) Reason could neither attain nor 
require any higher certainty. At this point she 
completed her task and handed it over to Faith. 
Actual converse with things and fellowship with 
persons did not belong to Reason but to Will, 
Affection, and Faith. The examination of the 
claims of authority was within the province of 
Reason ; but when those were established, submis- 
sion to authority was the office of Faith. 

Negatively, Reason can prohibit Faith from accepting 
any doctrine which contradicts either itself or any cer- 
tainly knowu truth; because, unless all truth be consis 
tent, truth has for us neither meaning nor obligation. 
But positively, Reason must accept the revelations of 
Faith as she accepts those of the sonses and of memory. 
Above the proudest heights of knowledge on which the 
daring foot of Reason can find standing room, rises that 
pathiess peak to which Faith alone can soar, in whose 
cloudless light and air Love alone can breathe and see, 
believing and knowing the love of God. Here quest 
veases in conscious certainty. The yok» of authority is 
trausfigured into the badge of liberty. Doubt dies in 
the sunlight of experience. He that loveth not, 
knoweth not God, fur God is love.” ‘ He that dwelleth 
in love, dwelleth in God, and God in him.“ We love 
Him because He first loved us,” 


At the close the benediction was pronounced by 
the Rev. A. HANNAaY. 


The CHAIRMAN announced that the next lecture 
would be entitled The Voice Within.” 


— 


Correspondence, 


— — 
‘‘ANCIENT AND MODERN CHURCH 
YARDS.” 
Tc the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sir,—You have, I think, rather misunderstood 
my letter. I was speaking of the Church of Eng- 
land as, so to speak, a partner, the senior partner, 
in the firm of Church and State.” 
may be a better authority than I am; let him 
produce the Act of Parliament in proof of his 
assertions. 

„The laity of the Church are the English 
nation,” says Canon Trevor; a statement which 
you endorse. Then let me ask you, why call in 
Ireland and Scotland to settle for England a matter 
in which England only is interested? Are you 
aware that the English nation, not the laity 
of the Church of England ” only, but the nation, 
ic., Churchmen, Dissenters, Roman Catholics, 
clergy, laity, &c., all put together, has pronounced 
against Mr. Osborne Morgan, in two successive 
Parliaments, by majorities of 4 and 101 respec- 
tively. 

I could call the Liberal leaders, Mr. Gladstone, 
Mr. Lowe, Lord Hartington, in support of the 
respect due to the opinions of Ireland and Scot- 
land, as individual countries ; but their opinions 
are, of course, well known to you. I will only ask 
you, was not the /rish Church disestablished in 
accordance with, and to please Irish opinion? Then 
why disestablish England's Church (through the 
Burials Bill) not only not to please, but against 
England’s opinion twice given ? 

But admitting (for argument’s sake, and perhaps 
I am not far from agreement with you), that you 
and Canon Trevor are right, that ‘‘ the laity of the 
Church are the English nation, that every con- 
secrated church and churchyard belongs to the 
nation, have the laity,” has the nation,” no 
duties towards themselves? have they no engage- 
ments, have they no solemn obligation to them- 
selves, if not to their Church and to their God? 

One word more. Did not Mr. Osborne Morgan him- 
self, in his earlier bills, recognise the justice of exemp- 
ting modern churcbhyards ? Does not the Liberation 
Society, as ‘‘ consonant with public feeling,” regard 
churches built since 1818 as modern, and respect 
„ their voluntary origin?” How does that agree 
with your and Canon Trevor’s argument that all is 
the property of the State? If, as you say, every 
consecrated church and churchyard belongs to the 
nation,” let the nation, as honest, honourable men, 
fulfil the terms of the trust to God and man on 
which it received them. 

I am glad to see you admit the fact that the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners represent the Church, 
not as a denomination, but as the National 
Charch.” Yours obediently, 

W. H. KITSON. 

Offices of the Society for the Rejection 

of the Burials Bill, Torquay, 
Nov. 17. 


that the English nation” bas pronounced 
against the Burials Bill; and if it were true, his 
argument would only prove him to be a Home- 
Ruler, which he will probably assure us he is not. 
Parliament is one, and not a body composed of 
geographical sections, acting independently of 
each other, for local purposes. Those who wish 
for religious equality in the churchyard do not 
admit that they are violating any solemn obli- 
gations. It was a House of Commors committee 
which imposed a limit in respect to modern 
churchyards, but Mr. Kitson and his friends 
would not accept then what they would be glad 
to get now. The Liberation Society considers 
the modern churches to be as much the property 
of the nation as the ancient churches, but because 
willing to let Episcopalians have the continued 
use of them, it is not bound to give up the 
modern churchyards also. It would be wise to 
take warning from what has happened in the case 
of burials. If disestablishment be long deferred 
Episcopalians will be likely to get much less than 
is now offered by the Liberationists.—Ep. 
Noacon. } : 


CHURCH AND DISSENT. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 
Srtr,—Among the many evils which the National 


| Church theory—or the Erastian theory, so to call it 


he 


Canon Trevor 


[We decline to assent to Mr. Kitson’s declaration 


—brings upon the cause of Christian faith and 
practice, I place in the foremost rank the hindrance 
of healthy relations between the Church and those 
who are called Dissenters. I maintain that (1) it 
prevents a healthy antagonism, substituting for this 
a most unwholesome bickering, envious and 
jealous ; (2) it prevents a healthy co-operation in 
those spheres where co-operation is possible. Bya 
healthy antagonism I mean an outspoken and 
honest recognition of differences of opinion. The 
theory in question hinders this by the implied 
assumption which it makes that ‘‘ Dissenters” are 
actually members of the Church, though Non- 
conforming” members, thus obscuring and confusing 
the relations that in fact exist between us and you 
—the relations of two religious bodies, or rather of 
one religious body on one side, and several allied 
ones on the other side, antagonistic, but so far ag 
possible respectfully antagonistic. Of this confu- 
sion I think the name Dissenter or ‘‘ Noncon- 
formist”’ is a standing instance, and I often wonder 
that you do not disclaim it. It is a merely nega- 
tive name. The clergyman, and the Churchman 
generally, who is imbued with the National 
Church” theory, whether consciously or uncon- 
sciously, looks upon a Dissenter not as an 
honourable antagonist upon some important point 
of doctrine, but as s sort of wandering member of 
the flock—or as a sort of black sheep, a discon- 
tented kind of fellow, who for some inscrutable 
reason can't rest contented with the legal provision 
for worship and preaching—and thence it is a short 
step to regarding him as a social inferior. All this 
is very detestable, and I am afraid there is 
often a kind of resentful reciprocal feeling 
on the other side. It is because the name 
„Dissenter to a great extent implies all this 
that I object to it. For my own part I would like 
to substitute for it, in respect of our own theological 
standpoint, the straightforward name of “heretic,” 
and, in respect of the common point of view which 
I hope to ree established, simply ‘‘ Protestant.” 
The difference between us would then be accentuated 
as a theological difference, as it really is, and not 
as a legal or quasi-social misunderstanding. I 
believe the result would be increased by mutual re- 
spect. Between Churchman' and Dissenter“ there 
is generally a sort of resentment, between ‘‘ Catholic 
and ‘‘ Protestant’ there may bean honest antagonism, 
and, at the same time, a perfectly cordial under- 
standing. 

This brings me at once to the second point, 
the prevention of healthy co-operation. Paradoxical 
as it seems at first sight, it is thus seen that 
the two contrary evils flow from the same 
source in the same manner. When the natural 
antagonism is recognised and the fictitious connec- 
tion is lost sight of ; when the religious difference is 
marked, while the legal and social difference is 
annihilated; when the National theory is 
exploded, and the ‘‘ Church” theory has taken its 
place; then healthy co-operation will be possible. 
Of course there is a vast number of things in which 
all agree. Even if it be not thought advisable to 
co-operate in matters of common faith, still there 
remain all those social agencies for good in which 
the churches are so much more powerful, either than 
individuals or than any other form of organi- 
sation. To say nothing of the temperance question, 
and what we may call, for want of a better name, 
the penitentiary question, there is education in all 
its branches, charity organisation, trade morality, 


and a hundred other like things. For my own part 


I believe that all our education difficulties have 
arisen out of this wretched ‘‘ National Church” 
theory, and that if this had not stood in the way 
we might by this time have worked out a system of 
universal religion as well as secular education. 

At this critical point I stop, but if you think the 
subject worth following on this line, I am at your 
service, as 

A HIGH-CHURCH CLERGYMAN. 


THE NEW EDUCATIONAL MOVEMENT IN 
_ METHODISM. : 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin, —It appears from the reports in the MWatch- 
man and the Methodist Recorder, that a Conference 
Committee has been holding its session in London, 
to consider the question of education other than 
primary in relation to the Children’s Fond. It 
appears that the present mode of educating the 
children of Wesleyan ministers is not answering 
financially, and that they must either lessen their 
expenses or increase their income. A debt has 
accumulated to the amount of about 11,000/, and 
that there is every prospect of a probable deficiency 
of 5,000“. per annum. 

There is no likelihood of their being able to 


ne” 


\ 
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lessen materially the expenses rather the demands 
upon the funds will increese ; and, although there 
is a small increase in the revenues of the funds, it 
does not, and by present arrangements cannot, 
meet the legitimate claims upon it. In these days 
it is not likely that the Wesleyans will try to save 
a little money by giving an inferior education to 
their children, nor would the ministerial parents 
submit to it. They have only character and edu- 
tion for their children, and if the latter is with- 
held the sons and daughters of Wesleyan ministers 
will be reduced for their future to a worse position 
than that of the children of the better class of 
artisans. 


Already the educational arrangements for the 
education of ministers’ sons have been submitted 
to revission. The two schools have been made two 
departments of one school—the juniors being sent 
to Woodhouse Grove and the seniors to Kingswood. 
The new classification is producing better educa- 
tional results than the old mode of having junior 
and senior boys in each establishment. Theclasses 
are more vigorous, and the teaching more special 
and concentrated. The parents, however, are very 
much dissatisfied with the separation of their sons, 
and much prefer that the junior boy shall be in the 
same school with his elder brother, if he has one, 
There is also great inconvenience in the long dis- 
tance which the junior boys have to travel from 
some parts of England in order to reach the Wood- 
house-grove School. Apart, therefore, from the 
question of finance, it is not at all likely that the 
present arrangements can go on as they are. The 
parents are opposed to the separation of the brothers 
and tothe long journeys; they are opposed to it 
with a growing and decisive opposition. Had there 
been no financial difficulty the present arrange- 
ments would have been broken down by the deter- 
mined resistance of the parents. 


The proposed remedies for the ditficulty are 
various. Some are for making the schools into 
upper and lower ; sending the boys for a classical 
education to the upper, and for a commercial educa- 
tion to the lower school. This plan would have 
some educational advantages which would find 
favour with many, but certainly not with all, espe- 
cially if the masters had to determine which boy 
should have a commercial and which a classical 
education. Parents would hardly surrender their 
right of choice to that extent. It is for them 
ultimately to determine the educational carcer of 
their children, and they in many instances would 
resent as a degradation the forcing of their children 
into a lower school when they believed it would be 
better for them to have a position in the higher 
establishment. The only possible way of escaping 
this dilemma would be by a pass examination into 
the higher school. This would certainly sift out 
and reject the boys who were weak either in capa- 
city or industry. Another scheme is to have one 
great central establishnent in which both senior 
and junior boys can be educated together. The 
union of the two ages would be an advantage, but 
one school would be much too large, and it would 
furnish no variety of choice. With only one school, 
then, the boy must either go to it or nowhere. If 
he lost his position in one school, there would be no 
other in which he could redeem himself. 


It is proposed to relieve the financial difficulty 
by admitting the sons of the Jaymen who, hitherto, 
have been excluded from the schools. This would 
soon augment the income by some three or four 
thousand pounds a year. It would necessitate the 
enlargement of the two existing schools, and so 
preserve them both. Each school would be com- 
plete in itself, and if the parents could across with 
the masters of one school they could send their 
children to another. 


It has come to this, that either the ministers 
must accept the admission of the laymen’s sons 
at the market price, or be heavily taxed themselves. 
I know they are not in a position to meet the 
claims of a heavy annual taxation. ‘Their incomes 
are too small, and the demands upon them too 
heavy, to enable them to carry additional burden. 
Apart from the financial consideration, many 
advantages will accrue from the admission of the 
sons of the laymen. Friendships will be formed 
between them and the ministers’ sons which will 


be useful to them tot’: in after-life, and while the 


boys of the ministers will receive broader views of 
life they will escape the many disadvanteges of a 
caste system and education. 

The Kingswood ani Woodhvou-c Grove Schools’ 
difficulty bas virtually raised the whole. question 
of middle-c'ass (ducat on in Methodism; and 
being raised there is plenty in tie state of the 
country to give it force and intensity. With a 


| skill and prescience worthy of the Master of the 


Jesuits, the Church of England is covering the 
whole country with middle-class schools; and 
unless Nonconformists address themselves very 
earnestly to this question, they will in a few years 
find it impossible to get a good education for their 
children apart from the influences of the Church of 
England. I heard of one school where 25 per cent. 
of the scholars are Nonconformists in which the 
confessional is employed. The Wesleyans are 
beginning to stir themselves, for they see that, if 
they do not make haste, the great social power of 
the middle-classes and the shopkeepers will be 
impregnated with sacerdotalism and Popery. 


The Wesleyans, Mr. Bunting not excepted, are 
tired of throwing away thousands of their 
children to the Church of England, and to the 
worst section of it, the Ritualists.” They have 
trusted too long to the Establishment, and they 
find they can lean upon it nolonger. It has dis- 
appointed them and deceived them. They believed 
it to be a Protestant institution ; they have dis- 
covered it is not ; they have hoped for forty years 
that the sacerdotal element would be cast out, and 
they have waited in vain, A new spirit has sprung 


| up within them, a new policy is forced up them, 


and their new era dawns. 


It is said that the Wesleyans have about 40,000 
middle-class children to provide for, using that term 
as descriptive of shopkeepers and the better class 
of artisans. There is little prospect of a Govern- 
ment system of middle-class education, and even if 
a State system could ever be established what are 


we to do ad interim? The Church of England is. 


occupying all the ground. What with the denomi- 
national primary schools and the seconcary educa- 
tion schools, the very existence of the Wesleyans is 
threatened in many instances. 

We shall watch this new movement among the 
Wesleyans with great interest, and we wish them 
every success in all liberal efforts to save this 
country from being the greatest recruiting ground 
in the world for the Church of Rome. The 
Wesleyans have been the greatest feeders for the 
Church of England for more than a hundred years ; 
it is time they stopped the supplies, when it has 
come to mean that life to the Church of England is 
death to the Methodists. 

Yours truly, 
A. B. 


— —— -—- — 


THE REPRESENTATION OF BRADFORD. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin, —In looking back over your last week’s 
issue, I have a second time read the letter by a 
‘* Miallite,” and will, with your permission, make 
a few remarks upon it. 

The signature to that letter gives the clue to the 
false position of the writer, and to the mischievous 
character of what he says. He is a writer who, 
apparently, cannot see beyond men, and who thinks 
that a great party and a great political movement 
mean nothing more than the names of a few pro- 
minent men. One would have thought the advent 
of the Tories to power would have dissipated that 
notion for ever, when the name of Gladstone, 
coupled with the promised repeal of the income- 
tax, was not sufficient to avert complete disaster. 
There are no greater enemies to the Liberal party 
than such persons as your correspondent, because, 
instead of directing their energies to the union of 
the party on some general, broad policy, they are 
sowing the seeds of discord and disunion by the 
constant advocacy of the claims of individuals. If 
a policy can be agreed upon, the men to carry 
it out are sure to be found. Why should we at 
the present time be bothered about Mr. Forster, 
Mr. Alfred Illingworth, Mr. Angus Holden, Mr. 
Alderman West, Mr. Titus Salt, or Mr. William 
North, of Low Moor? What are we agreed 
upon to ask them to do’ Surely it is the act 
of wise men to know first of all what they 
want men to do before they select the men they 
will send to do the work! This, it appears to me, 
is what a ‘‘ Miallite” and others ought to do first 
—settle, as a Liberal party, what they want to 
have done, and then find the best men they can to 
send and do the work. I voted for Mr. Miall each 
time he contested this borough, but it was because 
of the principles he professed and the fitness of the 
occasions when he claimed my vote. Yet I would 
not vote for him again unless the conditions were 
the same as before. Therefore, I do not subscribe 
myself ** A Miallite,” but 

Yours sincerely. 
. A LIBERAL, 

Bradford, Nov. 16, 1877. 
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THE LORDS’ COMMITTEE ON 
INTEMPERANCE. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 

Sin, —Since the date of my last contribution on 
this subject there has appeared the third report 
of the Select Committee of the House of 
Lords on Intemperance, a report which 
embodies evidence certainly as interesting and as 
important as any contained in the two reports 
whose contents I have previously analysed. The 
report alluded to contains the evidence taken at 
eight sittings of the select committee, at which 
eighteen witnesses were examined. These wit- 
nesses include men who have given special atten- 
tion to various phases of the licensing and intempe- 
rance question, including politicians, temperance 
reformers, statisticians, clergymen, a publican and 
a wine-selling grocer, and we have in a bulky blue 
book, an epitome of the views of those looking at 
the question from many stand-points. In analysing 
and summarising evidence, it will be best on this 
occasion to deal with the witnesses in groups, and 
first may be given the evidence of the Rev. R. M. 
Grier and the Rev. J. Nugent. 

The Rev, Richard M. Grier is vicar of Rugeley, in 
Staffordshire, and is practically the keeper of a 
house for the cure of inebriates of the upper 
classes. When he first went to Rugeley, he found 
in his parish of about 4,000 people about thirty-two 
public-houses and beerhouses, and a great deal of 
intemperance. He attempted to get a reduction of 
the faculties for the sale of drink, and publio- 
houses and beerhouses have actually in ten or 
eleven years fallen from thirty-two to nineteen. 
The population has increased, and there is no very 
great diminution in the amount of apprehensions 
for drunkenness. Mr. Grier remonstrated many 
times with a clergyman for his habits, and often 
appointment after appointment had been lost in con- 
sequence of these habits, the clergyman asked Mr. 
Grier to take charge of him for atime. With the 
sanction of the present Bishop of Lichfield this was 
done, and after eighteen months’ residence, he was 
sent back apparently cured. Two other cases 
were sent to Mr. Grier by the same bishop. A 
house was taken, and later, a second was added. 
The persons admitted who could pay were made to 
ypay, and with subscriptions, those who cannot 
afford to pay are supported. The residents have 
included clergymen—a good number,” gentlemen 
who have been in the army, some who have lived 
on their means, and some in professions. Mr. 
Grier has now been engaged in the work for two 
and a half years, and the results have been in many 
cases satisfactory, some of the patients having 
returned to their work, in which they are now 
usefully employed. Coming now to the more 
general question of intemperance and licensing, Mr. 
Grier expresses opinions formed after many years’ 
observation. He believes that the grocers’ licences’ 
are doing great harm, and there is a considerable 
increase of drinking amongst women in consequence, 
In regard to closing public-houses earlier, he pithily 
says that he “ would be in favour of closing alto- 
gether.” The more restriction the better he would 
like it, and he does not think the law would be more 
evaded than it now is. He would give to magi- 
strates the absolute power of refusing renewals of 
licences, and oblige a licence-holder to apply to the 
magistrates before he enlarged the premises of sale ; 


the public-houses should be closed on days of elec- 


tions. This is the pith of his evidence, and a long 
examination only brings his proposals— strong and 
sweeping as they are, intoa fuller light. He would 
suppress the trade, even if a few who innocently 
use liquor should be inconvenienced, for he believes 
that countless numbers now suffer maltreatment 
through misconduct of drunkards. 

The Rev. James Nugent is the (Catholic) Prison 
Minister of the Liverpool Borough Prison. In it 
last year there were 13,313 prisoners, of whom there 
fell to his charge 9,310 persons. During his thirteen 
years of office 42,750 men and 50,389 women came 
under his charge. And, similarly, out of the total 
last year there were more women than men. The 
daily average proportion of prisoners under his 
charge is about 1,000 ; and he believes that aine- 
tenths owe their imprisonment directly or indirectly 
to drink, His suggestions are that cumulative 
punishments should be inflicted fur drunkenness ; 
that the hours of closing should be lengthened ; and 
that ameliorative influences should be brought to 
bear. He gives at considerable length a detcrip- 
tion of entertainments and associations for the pur- 
pose of counteracting the effects of the public- 
houses, more especially amongst his own flock ; and 
expresses his belief that at the present time drun 
kenness is not increasing. His evidence is most 


interesting in the details, but as they they relate to 
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Roman Catholics... An excerpt is given from the 
daily journal of the prison in regard to women 
prisoners amongst the Roman Catholics, which 
shows that out of twenty cases only one had not 
previously been imprisoned, and the number of im- 
prisonments of the others had varied from two to 
thirty-nine times. 

Turning next, shortly, to the evidence of Mr. 
Jobn Taylor, the chairman of the National Tempe- 
rance League, we have a summary of the modes of 
work adopted by the association in its efforts to 
spread temperance amongst several classes and pro- 
fessions. The opinion of the association is that 
there is more drinking than there was, and that 
there has been an increase of drinking amongst 
women. He suggests that there should be a 
special inspection of public-houses; that their 
hours should be shortened, and the number of 
public-houses reduced as much as possible, whilst 
ths feeling is decidedly in favour of closing public- 
houses the whole of Sunday ; and he would be in 
favour of the relegation of the question of the 
local efforts and causes they need not be given here. 
The statistics be hands in shows that the total 
commitments to the borough prison of Liverpool 
has increased from 9,913 in the year 1864 to 13,313 
last year; out of which latter number 9,310 were 
issue of licences to a special board, because it is 
probable that the members of an elective board 
would probably know better than do the justices 
the views of those who would be the constituents 
of the members of such a board. This briefly 
summarises the evidence given by three repre- 
sentatives of ameliorative or restraining ten- 
dencies, and there is yet to be dealt with 
the views of another of these—that of Canon 
Ellison, who gives evidence of value at con- 
siderable length. His evidence may be given with 
that of Mr. William Hoyle, whose various contri- 
butions to the economic aspects of the question, 
inspire his views with considerable interest, but 
both must be reserved to be dealt with on another 
occasion. 3 

I am, &c., 
October 25, 1877. J. .. 


TRADES UNIONISM. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Six, —As the Noncon/formist has ever evinced a 
lively sympathy with all the throes and upheavings 
of humanity, thus illustrating the old Roman motto, 
** Humani nihil alienum, I trust you will find room 
for a few thoughts on the present crisis in trades 
unionism. It would seem as if the meteorological 
disturbances which are marking the year have 
their parallel in the social and moral atmosphere. 
We are caught in a perfect cyclone of universal 
disorder. Our daily papers, with their photographs 
of gory battle-fields, caravans of mangled humanity, 
and gluttings of fiendish revenge, are almost harden- 
ing us into the moral condition of the ancient 
gladiatorial spectators. If we turn for relief 
to the home news, we read of little but 
wrecked character and social disputes. In the 
industrial world the outlook is specially depressing. 
The appalling loss of life in our collieries is mournful 
enough, but the vast suffering consequent on the 
disputes between workmen and their employers 
appears to me even more distressing. It may 
perhaps seem a rather imprudent statement to make 
just now, but I am bound in all honesty to say that 
my sympathies go unreservedly with the sons of 
toil. I am more and more impressed with the con- 
viction that in the extraordinary developments of 
modern social life, the industrious classes do not get 
anything like their fair share of the general incre- 
ment of luxury and enjoyment. 

I have been spending a few months in a large 
town where there are no trades unions to mar the 
peace of the inhabitants. I wish I could speak 
more entkusiastically of the working population. 
So far as my observations went, two striking fea- 


| Black Country are shortening their lives by un- 


“over their lasts; seamstresses stitching away 


ing lot? It is high time this great social enigma | 
was resolutely faced. Strikes have an ugly sound 

for polite ears, and there is something exceedingly 

melancholy in the spectacle of enforced idleness in 

the presence of abundance of work. There is, how- 

ever, something which, in my judgment, is far 

worse, and that is the average home-life of the 

working classes. A large proportion of the homes 

iuto which they are crowded are really incompatible 

with moral decency and self-respect. The life 

lived by them is at such a remove from that lived 

by most of us that I for cne feel ashamed of the 

contrast. , 

As I have gone on Sundays with the crowd of 

well-dressed worshippers from my comfortable 

home to the luxuriously-appointed church, and, 

having sat through the ordinary hour and a-half 
of pleasant service, have returned again to my 

well-spread table, my glowing fire, my easy chair, 

and my much-loved books, the thought has often 
oppressed me, “ How few of the hard-working men 
and women all around me have even the shadow of 
all this social enjoyment?“ No; the toilers have 
the worst of it everywhere, and, coming to the 
trades-nnion question, what other hope is there of 
bettering their position than such as may reason- 
ably be expected from combination? We hear 
much of the improvidence of the working classes ; 
but few of those who write or talk on the subject 
have ever even attempted to realise what it is to 
live the life of an average working man. What a 
cheerless monotony it is! One is at work fathoms 
deep in the earth, cooped up in a painful position 
hour after hour, and with only a flickering lamp to 
lighten the gloom. Another is in a foundry, amid 
huge furnaces and exposed to all sorts of mis- 
chances. A third is spending some ten hours daily 
amid the whirl and din of machinery. A fourth 
lives his life on a scaffolding. Myriads in the 


healthy occupations. Half. a - million of agricultural 
labourers find their work out of doors, exposed to 
every kind of inclemency, and for nearly a third of 
the year come to their cottage homes at night wet 
through and tired out. Then there are the multi- 
tudes of tailors sitting crouched up and cross-legged 
on their boards all day long ; shoemakers bending 


through weary hours in cheap garret lodgings ; 
sweeps begrimed with soot half their lives ; drainers 
who work knee-deep in cold slush ; sailors who live 
in the back slums of ships, and work amid infinite 
perils ; engine-drivers whose time is spent in close 
proximity to huge furnaces, rushing madly through 
air or water, and in the latter case exposed to 
horrors from storm and tempest, compared 
with which Dantes Inferno is com- 
parative comfort. Is there thought enough, 
sympathy enough, bestowed by our modern, 
luxurious Christianity on these oft-times terribly 
circumstanced bread-winners? Newspaper writers 
to please their wealthy patrons sneer at the 
blunders of the poor fellows in their unions and 
other efforts at self-help, and sanctimoniousness 
turns up its eyes in pious horror at the demagogic 
uproar, but perhaps in the ears of the Lord of 
Sabaoth there is more of earnest reality in the pro- 
ceedings of a unionist conclave than in the thea- 
trical intonings of a dressed-up priest, or the heart- 
less melodies of a surpliced choir. The great want 
or the present hour is not so much gifts or charities 
as practical sympathy in the work of self-elevation. 

As regards the farm-labourers, among whom my 
work has principally lain, their case, as far as food 
and raiment are concerned, is pretty well disposed 
of. The labour necessities of our splendid colonies 
have been their salvation. All good, sound, skilled 
agriculturists can now command their price. Their 
services are at a premium everywhere, But in the 
matter of their general social elevation there remains 
much to be done. Village squires and priests have 
been intent on making the labourers contented in 
their prostration rather than on helping them to 


tures characterised the locality—a small minority 
of very wealthy manufacturers were getting every 
day more wealthy, and an overwhelmingly large 
majority of the producers of that wealth were 
getting every day poorer. For about a score of 


fulness thereof, and for the toiling multitudes 


drudgery, discomfort, and death. On the one side | didates were all good men and espousers of their | 
was unbounded luxury, and on the other intolerable cause. A pot of beer and ashilling apiece would bave 
negation of delight; and to crown the strange brought the lot into the polling-booth. Sois it more or 


anomaly, the laudation seemed ever directed to- 
wards the lucky rich few, while for the sweating 
masses there seemed little but groans over their 
love of beer. And after all what was that so-called 
love of beer but a rude effort to appease a natural 


craving for a little amelioration of a hard and try- ; public-houses are the workmen's ruin. My opinion | 


bilhities. Hence a general and most lamentable 
social, moral, and political degradation. At the 
last general election in a parish belonging to a Par- 


rise to the full height of their manhood’s responsi- 


liamentary borough near where I write, out of 
capitalists there seemed to be all the world and the | thirty labourers who had votes only four took the 


respecting trades unions, therefore, is that they must 
have our moral support as a necessity springing out 
of the inherent salfishness of humanity, but that 
we should endeavour to gain some controlling influ- 
ence over them by extending to the wage-earning 
classes generous and unstinted moral support. 

What may be done in this direction is illustrated 
by the position occupied by a Congregational 
winister at, Leamington, Mr. F. S. Attenborough, 
in connection with the National Agricultural 
Labourers’ Union. He has given to the movement 
unstinted support, and he finds his reward iu 
uustinted confidence. As editor of the weekly 
organ of the Union, he is able to render ine l- 


culable service both to the labourers and to society 


at large. Had winisters generally shown the same 
interest in the rural bestirment, instead of weakly 
following the lead of their wealthy farmer tup- 
porters, a vast power for good would have fallen 
into their hands, The clergy, hanging as they do 
instinctively towards the landlords, of course could 
not eauction the labourers’ revolt. Hence the 
supreme opportunity for rural Nonconformity had 
there but been an enthusiasm of humanity sufficient 
to seize upon it. And I cannot help thinking that 
similar chances of gaining influence must be con- 
tinually occurring in connection with working- 
class organisations generally. Strikes—however 
foolish and unreasonable they may appear to out- 
siders—are not entered on lightly by the bread- 
winners. None know better their infinite hard- 
ships. For  half-a-dozen employers suffering 
at worst some loss of capital, a thousand families 
are reduced to a state of semi-starvation. It is 
worse than foolish, therefore, to sit in condemna- 
tion on the men at the bidding of writers in the 
Press, who have not taken the pains to understand 
the real nature of the disputes. My experience of 
working men gces to prove their extraordinary 
patience under provocation, and certainly I have 
never teen anything in them to justify the too 
common assumption on the part of their critics of 
arbitrariness, injustice, and folly in their dealings 
with their employers. 

I should rejoice exceedingly to see a cordial 
alliance entered into between the toiling masses and 
the Christian Church. An infusion of working- 
class energy into our somewhat worn and weary 
religious organisations would be as life from the 
dead. The opening for securing this is afforded at 
such a crisis as that at which trades unionism 
appears now to have arrived. 5 


THE BOSNIAN REFUGEES. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Dear SIn, — A circular issued in Edinburgh in 
July has only just come under my notice, and the 
statements quoted there seem to me to be so appal- 
ling, and so little realised, that I shall be deeply 
obliged to you if you will make them public through 
your columns. [These, or similar statements, have 
from time to time been published in our columns. 
We may add that amongst those who have recently 
fallen victims to their devotion to these poor 
refugees is Dr. Nonweiler, a young Dalmatian 
doctor, who was carried off by typhus while visiting, 
with Misses Irby and Johnston, a series of wretched 
cave-dwellings near Strumnitza, in many of which 
are huddled together men, women, and children, 
dying of hunger, typhus, and other diseases.] If 
such was the misery of the refugees in summer, 
what must it be in the inclemency of winter ? 

I am persuaded that half the people who refrain 
from contributing to Miss Irby’s fund would be 
ready to share with the suffering the food on their 
own table, could they but dee With their own eyes 
and hear with their own ears the distress that now 
hardly touches them. They are not heartless, but 
they are unimaginative. It grieves them to see 
one of their own children deprived of a single meal, 
but the news that hundreds of children are perish- 
ing of hunger in some remote country passes by 
them like an idle tale. 

Will you help to arouse us all toa sense of the 
emergency, lest He with whom time and space are 
not, should one day rebuke us with a look that 
will never be forgotten, because He was naked and 
we clothed Him not, He was an hungered and we 


trouble to record them, although the Liberal can- 


| less every where among these long-neglected working 
classes. I cannot help feeling that the tirst step in re- 
form must be in the home life. Comfortless homes— | 


and nine out of ten working-class homes are utterly 
| comfortless—pave the way to the public-house, and 


gave Him no meat? 

I will only add that Miss Irby herself told one of 
my friends, that of those refugees who sheltered in 
| the caves, eighty per cent. died last year, and sbe 
feared that this ycar the mortality would be still 
greater. 

Allow me to sign myself, 

Respectiuliy yours, | 
| ANNIE MATHESON. 
Forest-road, Nottingham, Nov. 16, 1877. 
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P.S.—Papers containing informaticn on this sub- 
ject suitable for distribation by those who wish to 
collect subscriptions, may be obtained from Messrs. 
Colson, Printers, Ruse-street, Edinburgh, or from 
Cecil Boyle, Esq., Secretary to the Bosnian and 
Herzegovinian Relief Fund, 158, Leadenhall-street, 
London, E. C. 
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SUNDAY SERVICES FOR FREE CHURCH- 
MEN ON THE CONTINENT. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sir,—Allow me a little space in your valuable 
paper to bring before your readers a subject which 
ae to interest Nonconformists. 

mean the provision of Sunday services on the 
Continent for English-speaking travellers who do 
not belong to the Established Church. The 
„Society for the Propagation of the Gospel” and 
the Colonial and Continental Church Society“ 
have established chaplaincies in a large number df 
places frequented by English travellers. The 
services are held in hotels, or in local churches or 
schoolrooms lent for the purpose, and are, for the 
most part, conducted by clergymen temporarily 
abroad for recreation or health. Those connected 
with the former society are usually of the High- 
Church type, whilst the latter professes to repre. 
sent the Evangelical section of the Establishment 
On the Continent, where the ecclesiastical restric- 
tions which obtain at home do not exist, the 
opportunity might surely have been embraced for 
English Christians of different communions to wor- 
ship together on Sunday without the assertion of 
sectarian distinctions. Unfortunately it is not so, 
but instead of such a happy arrangement, we have 
simply the transfer to a continental town or a Swiss 
village, of a bit of the English Establishment, with 
all its clerical exclusiveness, its stereotyped forms, 
and the offensive assumptions with which we are so 
familiar at home. The chaplains are sometimes 
Evargelical and large-hearted men, but often also 
the reverse, and it is not unfrequent to hear 
in their discourses the assertion of sacra- 
mentalism, or a denunciation of the evils of 
‘**scshism,” whilst, whatever their personal inclina- 
tion, the rule of these societies prevents ministerial 
recognition of brethren of other Churches. Dr. 
Raleigh, or Dr. Landels, Dr. Oswald Dykes, Mr. 
Newman Hall, or Dr. Morley Punshon, might be 
present, as they probably have been (I have myself 
seen three Nonconformist ministers at once, at such 
an English service abroad), but no matter how able 
and eminent, Established Episcopalian exclusiveness 
forbids that they should take any part in their mini- 
sterial capacity. The Continental Society,” in its 
last annual report, makes a great profession of its 
Evangelical character, and of the sympathy and 
oneness which its chaplains at all times manifest 
towards the pastors of the Reformed Churches on 
the Continent.” This is a remarkable statement in 
face of the fact that none of these Continental 
pastors could be invited, in accordance with its 
rule, to take part in its services, even though held 
in his own church or schoolroom lent by himself for 
the purpose. 

Apropos of this, an incident lately occurred for 
which English Christmas may well blush. Ina 
well known French watering place where the 
population is almost entirely Romanist, the building 
used for the English service was lent at other hours 
to a small commnnity of French Protestants, who, 
being few in number, had no Church or Minister of 

their own, but were cared for by a neighbouring 
_ pastor, who came over and preached to them on 
Sunday afternoons. In course of time it was 
deemed necessary that the building should be 
‘* consecrated,’ and this operation having been 
erformed, these French se eat pa Christians 
orthwith received a ‘‘ manifestation of sympathy 
and oneness” of their fellow Protestants of the 
Eaglish Episcopal Church, in the form of a notice 
to quit, and were actually turned out in the cold, to 
the great delight of the pvicsts and their adherents, 
who have not failed to make capital of this beauti- 

ful illustration of Christian love and unity presented 
by the pure, reformed, Evangelical Church of 
England.” 

t is quite time that steps were taken to establish, 
at points in Switzerland and elsewhere at which 
British and American travellers are found in the 
largest numbers, Sunday services on a ny 
catholic basis, conducted by ministers of all 
Evangelical Churches, by no means excluding 
Episcopalians, should any such be fouud willing to 
co-operate. The expense would not be great, and 
weak be easily met by collections, and a few 
subscriptions from members of our home churches 
who are in the habit of visiting the Continent, and 
are interested in the promotion of religious equa- 
lity, and in breaking down the exclusive preteutions, 
which our National Episcopal Church everywhere 
takes with her, even where she is Lerself only a 
Dissenting community. A committee might be 
formed representing the Congregational, Baptist, 
Free Presbyterian, and Wesleyan Churches. This 
committee should fix upon places on the Cuntinent 
at which to establish United Free Church Ser- 
vices in Englisb, should correspond with ministers 
willing to conduct them, receive subscriptions, 
superintend the general arrangements, and make 
them widely known at home and abroad. Such 
services would be greatly valued by English and 
Scotch Noncouformist travellers, who would often 


be able to plan their tours so as to pass Sunday at 
the places where they were held. They would be 
welcome also to our American friends, few of whom \ 


\stone had a majority in each nation. 


belong to the Episcopal Church, and would be 
— attended by members of that Church 
itself. 


I write hoping that some of your readers, to 
whom the subject has very likely presented itse'f 
before, will communicate through your columns 
such ideas and suggestions as may occur to them 
regarding it. Apologising for having occupied so 
much of your space, I am, yours qbediently, 

A NONCONFORMIST TRAVELLER. 

Switzerland, October, 1877. 


Epitome of Helos, 
: —+— 

The Rev. A. Campbell, minister of the parish, 
preached in Crathie Church on Sunday morning in 
the preseace of Her Majesty and the ladies and 
gentlemen of the Court. The Queen drove to 
Abergeldie in the afternoon, and took the Princess 
of Wales out for a drive. 

It is stated that the Queen’s return to the south 
may possibly be delayed a few days beyond Nov. 23, 
on account of the continued, though not alarming, 
indisposition of Prince Leopold. 

The Prince of Wales arrived at Market Weighton 
Station on Monday on a visit to Lord Londes- 
borough. His Royal Highness went out shooting 
yesterday in the Londesborough covers, and to-day 
he will visit Selby. 

Yesterday the Princess of Wales and the young 
Princesses were to have left Abergeldie for London. 
But Miss Knollys not yet being sufficiently re- 
covered to bear removal, the journey has been 
postponed. 

On Monday evening, at the West Bromwich 
Town Hall, there was a large meeting of Liberals to 
inaugurate the federation of the Liberal associations 
of the borough of Wednesbury. Mr. J. A. Ken: 
wick presided. Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, M.P., in 
the course of a lengthy address, condemned the 
policy of the present Government on the Eastern 
Question, which was inimical to the best interests 
of the nation. This party could not look at the 
struggle now raging in the East without an insane 
desire to plunge England into war. He asked, sup- 
posing England did o to war, who would be her 
ally? Every great European Power had declared 
that they would not take any part in the conflict. 
The idea that British interests were at stake, and 
that our Indian possessions were menaced, was 
treated with ridicule by the speaker, who said that 
it was absurd to think that England could perma- 
nently cork up the fleets of great nations like 
Russia. Dealing with home politics, Mr. Chamber- 
lain advocated the extension of the county franchise, 
the amendment of the land laws, and the disesta- 
blishment of the English Church. A system of 
free schools could be established as the result of the 
disestablishment of the Church of England. 

The weavers at two Oldham cotton mills came 
out on strike on Monday, and at a meeting which 
they held they resolved not to resume work until 
the reduction of 5 per cent. was withdrawn. The 
Masters’ Association met in the course of the after- 
noon, and decided to close all the weaving-sheds in 
the town a week hence if the operatives do not 
return to their work. The weavers, about 150 in 
number, of an Ashton firm have also struck against 
a reduction, 

The masters in the cotton trade met at Blackburn 
on Friday, and resolved to reduce wages 5 per cent. 
for factory workers all round. It is expected that 
the reduction will be resisted. 

It is understood that both the French and the 
Austrian Ambassadors accepted the Lord Mayor's 
invitation to the Guildhall dinner, but that subse- 
quently they each thought it inexpedient to assist 
at what it was feared might take the form of a 
demonstration in favour of ‘Turkey. 

A movement has been for some time on foot to 
get the London banks to postpone their hour of 
opening until ten o’clock. All the banks but one 
have acceded to the proposal, but because of this 
one dissentient it has-fallen through. 

There is a gloomy prospect (the Manchester 
Guardian says) before the Northumberland colliers. 
About 200 more men have been thrown out of 
work by the stoppage of three additional collieries, 
and the financial committee of the Miners’ Union 
report that the last two years their expenditure has 
exceeded their income by 11,000/. 

The newly-incorporated borough of Birkenhead 
has elected its first town council this weck. The 
council consists of forty Conservatives and two 
Liberals, aod Mr. Joho Laird is the first mayor of 
the borough. | 

On Friday night Sir Charles Reed presided at the 
opening of a new Board School on a site purchased 
from tne Artisans and Labourers’ Dwellings Com- 
pany on the Queen's Fark Estate, Harrow-road, 
This school is to accommodate 854 children—girls, 
boys, and infants. The site cost 2,967/., and the 
building 8,938“. 

A Port Glasgow scavenger named MIntear 
quarrelled with his wife on Saturday afternoon, 
and struck her a blow which killed her instantly. 
When arrested shortly after he was quietly smokiog 
his pipe by the fireside. 

The polling for the Lord Rectorship of Glasgow 
University took place on Thursday. The result 
was that Mr. Gladstone received 1,153 votes and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer 609. Mr. Glad- 
The office was 
lately held by the Earl of Beaconsfield. 

In the Queen’s Bench Division, on Thursday, the 
Solicitor-General showed cause against the rule 


obtained by Mr. Bradlaugh for a correction in the 


* 
* 
\ 


were dying from these causes. 


| which we are acquainted,” 


recent judgment against Mrs. Besant and himself. 
The Lord Chief Justice, observing that it would be 
a prostitution of justice to go over the case again, 
refused the rule with costs. 

The Liverpool School Board on Monday discussed 
an application from Mr. Saker, of the Alexandra 
Theatre, Liverpool, for permission to employ a 
number of children in the Christmas pantomime, 
The board resolved, after considerable discussion, 
not to conclude such an arrangement, and they 
expressed disapproval of Mr. Saker taking the chil- 
dren from school for this purpose. The clerk of 
the board said Mr. Saker would be liable to a fine 
of 21. per head for every child so employed during 
school hours. 

Lord Aberdare, speaking at Cardiff on Friday, 
said that he had not known the state of trade so 
bad for the last forty-five years, and that many 
working men were unable to earn enough to buy 
daily bread or proper clothing. Many pereons 
He wished that 
some of the money subscribed at times of great 
accidents was invested for occasions of distre:s 
amongst the miners. 

The spirit merchants and licensed victuallers are 
in a state of much excitement at the recent con- 
victions of publicans for selling adulterated gin, 
no such thing as pure — that is unwatered—gin 
being manufactured. At a largely-attended meet- 
ing of the two trades, at York, the other day, it 
was resolved to address a memorial to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, requesting the Govern- 
ment to fix a standard of strength for spirite, and 
to exclude spirits from the operation of the Food 
and Drugs Act, as far as watering is concerned, 

At a recent meeting of the Bristol Chamber of 
Commerce a resolution was unanimously carried in 
favour of converting the River Avon into a floating 
dock throughout the seven miles of its course from 
Bristol to Kingroad. 


The publishers of the new edition of the Rev. 
E. H. Bickersteth’s ‘‘ Hymnal Companion to the 
Book of Common Prayer,” announce a Tonic Sol-Fa 
edition as being in preparation. The Tonic Sol-Fa 
edition of Hymns Ancient and Modern” is in a 
forward state. 

It is curious to note the division of pinion in the 
London Press about the war. The Times, the Daily 
News, and the Daily Chronicle are all against the 
Turks, The Morning Pust, Morning Advertiser, 
and the Daily Telegraph—described irreverently 
by a clergyman as the World, the Flesh, and the 
Devil—together with the Standard, are all on the 
other side. The Hcho, among the evening papers, 
is anti-Turkish ; the Globe and the Pal all 
Gazette anti-Russian.— Northern Echo. 


CEYLON.—HANGING AND FLOdixd. -A Ceylon 
correspondent of the English Howard Association, 
in a letter to Mr. Tallack, from Colombo (received 
November, 1877), remarks as follows :—‘‘I find 
that the idea is strongly rooted amongst Englishmen 
in Ceylon that the extreme penalty and floggin 
are necessary as deterrents to the Eastern min 
It is no unfrequeaot thing for a man who has stolen 
coffee to be sentenced to two years’ imprisonment 
and to be marched down to the public quay and 
there receive thirty lashes. The man is brought 


from the gaol, and a triangle is erected, to which he 


is tied and flogged in the presence of a doctor and 
a crowd of coolies. It strikes me as a likely result 
that, with a quick-tempered and revengeful people, 
like the Cingalese and Tamils, a flogying in public 
may lead to murder. A man burning with the 
thought of his degrading punishment may be 
taunted by an old companion with his flogging, and 
thus be maddened to use his knife and inflict a fatal 
injury. In England, executions are performed as 
privately as possible, and the fact of their being con- 
ducted inside prison walls is a tribute t» increased 
intelligence, In Ceylon, executions are in public ; 
and more brutal exhibitions of human strangling it 
would be impossible to imagine, and such as I hope 
never to see again. At an execution which 1 
recently witnessed here, two men acted as execu- 
tioners ; the drop fall was too short, and one fellow 
hung by the convict’s legs, while another 
pressed on his shoulders @ ve. The uafortunate 
wretch, hanging on the , in his agony drew up 
his legs, thus raising the fellow holding them clean 
off the ground, Three persons were executed last 
month in Colombo.” . 

WEAKNESS OF CHILDREN MOST SUCCESSFULLY 
TRKATED WITH Dr. De Joxdn's Licut-Brown Cop 
LIVER On. — In cases of languil and imperfect nutri. 
tion often observed iu children, the surprising efficacy 
of Dr. de Jongh’s Oil is thus described by Dr. Edward 
Carey: „It is in the dis ases incidental to childhood 
that mainly depend on the mal-assimilation of the food 
in the pale cachectic child, when the anxious practi- 
tioner has exhausted the whole range of alteratives and 
tonics, chat Dr. de Jongh’s Cod Liver Oil will come in 
and satisfy his most sanguine expectations, Where the 
powers of life are low, it affords nourishment to the 


body when none other can be borne ; it furnishes the 


frame with fat in a truly wonderful manner; and ad- 
ministered as it is in Holland, to the delicate and puny 
child, who, though not considered il“, is in that state 
of impaired health which would favour the development 
of disease, its extraordinary effects will ton be visible, 
after having. taken it for a short period, in a return to 
health and strength which were before unknown, and 
which will be accomplished by no other remedy with 
r. de Jongh's Light- 
Brown Cod Liver Oil is sold only in capsuled imperial 
half-pints, 2s. 6d. ; pints, 4s, 9d. ; quarts, 9s. ;@vith his 


stamp and signature and the signature of his sole con- 


signees on the capsule and the label under wrapper, by 
all chemists. Sole consignees, Ansar, Harford, and Co., 
77 „Strand, London.—[Apvr.} 
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DR. MACLAREN’S NEW BOOK. 


WEEK-DAY EVENING ADDRESSES delivered at 


MAN- 


CHESTER, By the Rev. ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D. D. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


SERMONS PREACHED at MANCHESTER. First, Second, and 


Third Series. Price 4s. 6d. each. 


MACMILLAN and CO., LONDON. 


THEOLOGY. 


HE LIFE AND WORDS OF CHRIST. 
By CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D. D. 
Two vols., crown 4to, bevelled boards, cloth, price 308. 


„A work of the highest rank. I wonder at the extent of 
reading it shows.”—Dr. Delitsch, The Commentator. 

“Cannot fail to become standard.“ — W. L. Alexander, 
D. D., Edinburgh. . 

“Indispensable to students of the Gospel history.“ — 
British Quarterly Review. a 

„Should find its way into every cle. gymau's library.“ — 
John Bull. 5 

“A true biography of the highest class. Like Macaulay 
at his best.”— Edinburgh Daily Review 

„A mine of learning.“ Noaconforn: st. : 

“Graphic and picturesque.”— Manchester Examiner. 

„Ministers and theolegicel student« wil: probably have 
more satisfaction in Dr. Geikie's mode of treatment than in 
Dr. Farrar s.”—English Independent. 

“A book of permanent and priceless value.”—Dundee 
Advertiser. 

“ A great and noble work.”—Literary World. 

“ Most excellent commentaries.”—Chiristian World. 

“The God-Man stands out from the canvas bright, beauti- 
fal, and glorious.”—Edinburgh Scotsman. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth bevelled, 8s. 6d., 


HISTORY of ROMAN LITERATURE : 
from t e Earliest Period to the Times of the Anto- 
nines. With Chronological Tables and Test-Questions for 
the Use of Students preparing for examinations, By 
CHARLES THOMAS CRUTTWELL, M.A, Fellow and Tutor 
of Merton College, Oxford. 


London: Charles Griffin and Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 


— UNION LECTURE 
for 1877. 
Subject—-The BASIS of FAITH. 


The concluding LECTURE of this course will be de- 
livered by the Rev. E. R. CONDER, M. A., on the Evening 
of TeESDAY NEXT, Nov. 27, in the MEMORIAL HALL, 
Farringdon-street. 


The Chair will be taken by the Rev. Dr. ALLON, at 7 p.m. 
Subject — Tue Voice WITHIN. 
ALEXANDER HANNAY, Secretary. 
Memorial Hall, Nov. 20, 1877. 


750 CHILDREN, 70 TEACHERS, 
BUT NO SCHOOLKOOM. 


j 
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BOARD, &c., IN LONDON, 
AT 


MR. AND MRS. RURR'S BOARDING-HOUSE, 
10, 11, 12, QUEEN’S SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. 


Drawing and Dining rooms, Bathroom, Conservatory, and 
numerous Bedrooms. Mr. BURR’S PRIVATE OMNIBUS 
leaves his door several times daily (Sundays excepted) to 
convey visitors to various parts of London free of charge, 
Terms from Six Shillings per day. Dinner at Six o'clock. 


OLLEGIATE HOUSE SCHOOL, 
LEICESTER, 
For the higher Education of Girls, 
Pupils prepared for the University Examinations. Juniors 
thoroughly grounded. Each Division has a separate Class- 
room. 


Among the Referees are—Rev. Pr. Stoughton; Rev. 
Professor ge, LL.D.; Rev. J. Allanson Picton, M. A.; 
Rev. R. W Mell, F. L. S.; Rev. E. Jukes; Rev. J. Sibree ; 
G. Toller, Esq ; &c. 

Terms and perticulars, with lists of the Referees, Staff of 
Professors and Governesses, on application to the 


Principal—Mrs. ISLIP. 


A PARK COLLEGE, near Coventry. 
‘ Established 1848. A high school on easy terms, 
THOS. WYLES, F. G. S., Director. A Preparatory School, 
separate, for Little Boys. 


SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA, 


Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder, 
Guaranteed Pure Soluble Cocoa of the Finest Quality, with 
the excess of fat extracted. 

The Faculty pronounce it “the most nutritious, perfectly 


Contemporary Review. 
Rev Josern SHILLITO. Crown 8ve, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


1 GOSPEL of HOME LIFE. By Mark 
Worship for Household Use.” Crown 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 68. 


| C. KeGan Parl. anp Co., successors to the Publishing 


+ Fg 
| CHESHUNT, LONDON, N. 


“ Masterly— admirable.”—Court Circular. 
“ Reads 4 e a runving commentary on the Gospels.“ — 
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We have much pleasure in recommending the APPEAL 
now made for SCHOOLS, “BRITISH WORKMAN” | 
LECTURE HALL, &c.. in connection with Tolmers-square 
Church, Hampstead-rosd, London, N.W. The immediate | 
population con-ists chiefly of the working classes, and it is 
quite impossible for the congregation to raise the requisite | 
amount without help from others. 

J. C. Harrison Park Chape', Camden Town. 

J. Oswald Dykes, Regeut-syuare Presbyterian Church. 
Henry Simon, Westwinster Chapel. 

Edward White, St Paul's Chapel, Hawley-road. 

W . Landels, Regent’s Park ( hapel. 

Francis Tucker, Camden-road Baptist Chapel. 

James Fleming, Kentish Town Congregational Church. 
Newman Hall, Christ Church, West.winster. 

J. H. Wilson, Secretary Home Missionary Society. 

Robert Robinson, Secretary London Missionary Society. 


Sir Thomas Chambers, G. C., M. P., and William Forsyth, 
Evq., GC., M. P. (Members for Marylebone) have both con- 
tributed personal and pecuniary help. 

The Memorial Stone has just been laid by Samuel Morley, 
Esq., M,P., and the buildings will accommodate 1,000 chil- 
dren in classes. On the ground-floor will be a British 
Workman,” where the working man may have the advan- 
tages of a club, without intoxicating drinks. ‘The large 
rooms above will be used for Evangelistic work, Lectures, 
Temperance Meetings, Penny Bauks, Ce. 

As soon as the building is fiuished, the Sunday-school will 
be transterred fiom the Church, in which it is now conducted 
under great disa vantage. 

The teaching wiil be Scriptural, but unsectarian. 

The land on which the Schools are being erected is free- 
hold, and has cost £1535. The total cost of the building 
will be £7,000 (towards which £4,245 has been received or 
promised) 5 

An uigent appeal is made for assistance towards the 
Building Fund. The densely populated and poor neighbour- 
hood is greatly in need of these Schvols, and has already 
liberally responded. Outside help is absolutely necessary. 
Contributions, or promises to contribute next year, will be 
thankfully received by the Rer. ARTHUR HALL, 204, 
Stau ope-stctet, Hampstead-road, N.W. 
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The Nonconfarnist. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 21, 1877. 


SUMMARY. 

THE unexpected news of the capture of Kars, 
the great Turkish fortress in Armenia, has 
everywhere created great surprise, and is un- 
questionably the most brilliant military feat of 
the war. The garrison, quite insufficient 
adequately to defend so great a range of defen- 
sive works, was surprised and distracted by a 
night attack, which commenced by a successful 
assault on an entrenched camp, open behind, and 
near the chief forts In the darkness heavy 
uns were of no avail; the commandant, Ferek 

sain Pasha, was dumbfounded; aud the re- 
treat of the defenders was cut off by the Russian 
cavalry. Heavy as must have been the loss of 
the assailants, the very next day General 
Loris Melikoff started off on the long and 
. journey to reinforce the army before 
rzeroum. No time was to be lost Here 
matters had become critical for the Muscovite 
forces. Their first failure to capture that city 
enabled Mukhtar Pasha to put the capital of 
Armenia in a state of defence, capable of resist- 
ing the small Russian army encamped in the 
snow under its walls, and more than a hundred 
miles from its base of operations. The sudden 
fall of Kars has probably saved that force from 
a terrible retreat, perhaps a disastrous defeat— 
and prevented the campaign of the Grand Duke 
Michael from being, as it might have been, 
utterly barren. 

The expectation of a similar catastrophe in 
Bulgaria has not yet been realised. Details 
of the operations before Plevna are very scanty. 
But there is reason to believe that Osman Pasha, 
who makes no signs of a disposition either to 
surrender or to break out, will await the action 
of the relieving army which Mehewet Ali is 
gathering at Sofia, and is already said to be 
50 000 strong. How that able general is to ope- 
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rate to the advantage of Osman Pasha is not 
revealed. We are told to expect a great 
surprise.“ But the strong aud critical 
positions between Orchauie and Plevna are 
held by the Russians, who, under General 
| Skobeleff, have during the past week beaten off 
an assailing force with great slaughter. The 
weather 1s still suited for military operations, 
but the preponderating Russian army on the 
west side of Plevna has been gained by de- 
| pleting the battalions under the Czarewitch ou 
the Lom, who is now seriously menaced by the 
Turks at Shumla. The hopes of a speedy cap- 
ture of Plevna are becoming fainter, as 18 
evident from the urgent o made upon 
Servia for a prompt co-operation with tho 
| Russians. 
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The De Broglie Cabinet has once more re- 
signed, and Marshal MacMahon has accepted 
the inevitable, but its members retain office 
_ till their successors are appointed. Probably a 

day or two will elapse before the new arrange- 
ments can be made. None but bold and am- 
bitious members of the Right could accept 
office with the knowledge that a majority of the 
Chamber of Deputies is hostile to them. Con- 
spicuous among the members of this stop-gap 
Administration are likely to be MM. Pouyer- 
Quertier, the strong ,Protecticnist, who is 
designated for Finance; M. Bathie, the 
originator of the expression Ministry 
of Combat, and General Comte de Roche- 
bouet, a Legitimist, and devoted to the 
clerical party, who, as Minister of War, is 
not expected to adopt the conscientious scruples 
ot his predecessor, M. Berthaut, against using 
the army in defence of the Marshal’s policy. 
If a ministry of this complexion is constituted, 
a collision between it and the Chamber is only 
a question of days, and then will come the 
demand upon the Senate for a further issolution, 
which, it is hardly doubtful, will be granted, 


and followed by a coup d' état in some form or 
other. 


A Liverpool Tory paper gives currency to the 
report that Lord Beaconsfield, thwarted by his 
colleagues in his determination to take sides 
with Turkey, should that Power be overborne 
by the armies of the Czar, has decided to resign 
his position as Prime Minister. The statement 
is too good to be true. His lordship, whatever 
may be bis personal predilections, must be fully 
conscious that he could not drag England into 
war to prop up the Ottoman Empire. Nor are 
there any menacing iudicatious that point to 
such a calamity. Even the fall of Kars has not 
inspired newspaper sympathisers with his lord- 
ship's views with any hope of a change in the 
policy of England. They only bewail the per- 
verse apathy of the Government which allows 
the prestige of this country in the East to be 
irretrievably shaken, and despair of rousing 
national feeling against Russia. Lord Beacons- 
field, if still intent upon reversing our neutral 
policy, knows that he has only the alternative 
put before the French President—to submit or 
resign. And there is no conclusive evidence 
that he is ready to choose the latter. 


The Irish University question has come again 
to the front. Apropos of Mr. Gladstone’s recent 
speech in Dublin, the Irish Nationalist papers, 
which in this matter side with the Romish 
Church, declare that the time has clearly come 
when a charter and an endowment may be hope- 
fully demanded for the Oatholic University in 
Dublin, whether asa college placed on the same 
footing as Trinity College or as a separate insti- 
tution. Dr, Woodlock, the rector of the esta- 
blishment on Stephen’s- green, has published an 
appeal on this subject, in which he says :— 

The principle of religious equality was accepted by 
the Legislature in 1869. Educational equality, as 
understood by the Catholics of Ireland, is an essential 
part of that equality. Catholic education in Ireland 
must therefure be put on an equality with Protestant. 
and secular systems. This can be done only in one of 
two ways—by levelling up or levelling down; by con- 
current endowment or total disendowment. Which 
solution do our rulers choose? Five millions of Irish 
Catholics require one of the two, and we shall get it, 
for we have right on our side. 


Looking at the reception of Mr. Butt’s resolu- 
tions on the University question in the House 
of Commons last session, this is bold and confi- 
dent language. But it must be admitted that 
where a large surplus has to be disposed of for 
public purposes, especially in Ireland, that lurks 
a great danger The Pali Mall Gazette, in spite of 
Mr. Gladstone’s solemn assurances in 1869 that 
the surplus should never be applied to sectarian 
objects, hints that the Opposition, in thair bid 
for power, might be tempted to enter upon 
some transaction with a view to meet the 
demands of the Romish hierarchy ia Ireland. 
To our thinking there is much more fear that 
the Tories, judging from their antecedents, 
would in a case of emergency yield to the 
temptation. However, the leaders on both 
sides must be well aware that public opinion 
on this side of St. Georges Channel would 
resolutely oppose any such arrangement, and 
would drive from power any statesmen who 
should venture to suggest it. 


—— — 


THE MARSHAL AND THE CONSTIT U- 
TION. 


THE events of the past week, although of 
great interest, have not apparently brought an 
hearer an equitable solution of the Frenc 
political problem—a problem, which in a sense, 
involves the principle of constitutional govern- 
ment on the Continent, the internal tranquillity 
of Franca, and possibly the preservation of the 
peace of Europe. It is impossible to conceal 
tho fact that Marshal-MasMahon, better known 


for political ignorance and obstinacy than for 
the qualiies of an impartial President, is a 
mere tool in the hands of men more desigving 
than himself—of powerful, classes, such as the 
Clericals and Monarchists, who detest free 
thought and constitutional government. These 
men form the entourage of this incapable Presi- 
dent. The Marshal is true to his motto, J suis, 
jy reste, Now, as formerly, although the nation 
has given an uumistakeable and adverse ver- 
dict, he proclaims by his act that he and not the 
nation must settle the policy of the State. He 
has no objection to change his instruments, but 
the same self-work has to be done. Apparently, 
he is bent on falsifying M. Gambetta’s dictum, 
„Submit or resign.” Nor will circumstances 
allow of his having direct recourse to violent 
methods. Thus the dead-lock in French affairs 
continues, till intrigue and cunning have pre- 
pared for the ultimate success of the Re- 
actionists. 

We fear that the course taken by the Re- 
publicans in the Chamber of Deputies, although 
it may be vindicated on general grounds, was not 
calculated to serve their own purpose, or to 
solve the diffi-ulties of the situation. Tue 
resolution of M. Albert Grévy, and the terrible 
bill of indictment preferred against the Govern- 
ment by MM. Rénault and Gambetta, are 
pay to the fatal objection urged from the 

inisterial bench. Though the course pur- 
sued by M. de Fourtou and hig obse- 
quious agents more outrageously violated 
the rights of the constituencies than was ever 
before known, the Minister of the Interior could 
with some semblauce of truth, retort that he 
was only 1 example of his prede- 
cessors in office. ey had all more or lees used 
the same central power for purty and coercive 

urposes, and the tu guogue which was urged 
. M. de Fourtou had sufficient point to damage 
the case of his 2 Of course, however, 
the motion for the ⸗ppointment of a Commis- 
sion of Inquiry was carried by a large majority 
(312 to 205 votes), and its members have since 
been appointed—the Ministers having an- 
nounced beforehand that they would throw 
every obstacle in the way of the investigation, 
and encourage the prefects and other implicated 
officials to resist it. Such are the notions of 
Parliamentary rights which obtain in the higher 
and more courtly rauks of French society, 
whose disloyalty to the elementary principles of 
Constitutional freedom is the greatest danger to 
free institutions in that country ! 

The action taken by the Chamber was seized 
upon by Marshal MacMahon as an excuse for 
retaining in Office the De Broglie Cabinet. 
They have made good use of their respite. All 
kinds of expedients have been had recourse to, 
with a view to commit the Senate first to the 
Marshal, and next to his condemned Ministers. 
The plan of a second dissolution, which was 
most preferred, has been found for awhile im- 
practicable, if not dangerous. A band of 
Orleanist Senators, fearful of the consequences 
of so rash an act, have thus far stood firm in 
opposition to a policy which would certainly 
efface themselves. But, like the Marshal him- 
self, they are open to occult influences, which 
will sooner or later bring about the desired 
result. Thus their weakness has yielded 
assent to the Order of the Day, pro- 
posed by M. D. Kerdrel, which in effect 
whitewashes the Ministry, and endorses 
„the Conservative principles which it has 
always sustained.” In vain did M. 283 
learnedly expound the true principles of the 
Constitution, and M. Dufaure indignantly de- 
nounce this transparent device for bringing 
the two Houses into collision. The silly 
Orleanists, ever striving to postpone the evil 
day, abandoned their ground, and helped to 
carry the motion by a majority of twenty-two. 
With this~endorsement the De Broglie Cabinet 
at length retires, and the Senatorial vote gives 
the Marshal the desired pretext for refusing to 
choose Ministers who are not Conservative.” 

Thus tbe Senate bas Leen easily induce i to 
take the firat step in its downward course. 
Auother crisis will ere long arise, when, of course, 
the President, still guided by the Duc de Broglie, 
with a dummy Cabinet as a shield, will claim 
the further support of the Senate, on the ground 
that it is too late to desert him. The issue will 
once more rest with M. Bocher and his 
trimming Orleanist followers, and it is hardly 

ossible to suppose that they will resist the 

arshal's pressure. A majority of even one would 
amply suffice for the pretence of legality. The 
Chamber of Deputies would be swept out of exis- 
tence, and resistance on their part would be fol- 
lowed either by a successful revolution, in which 
the Marshal would be reduced to impotence ; or, 
by the proclamation of martial law, in which | 
the Republic, supposing the army to be united, | 
would be virtually extinguished. If, indeed, | 


— 


whose moral courage has always failed them in 


great emergencies, the prospects of France are 
dismal enough. 


— 


THE FALL OF KARS: WHAT NEXT? 


THE fall of Kars is not only a military 
achievement but a political event of ths 
highest importance. The energy which the 
Russian generals showed in the battle of Aladja 
Dagh did not exhaust itself in the rout of 
Mukhtar Pasha, or in the premature efforts 
which were made to seize Erzeroum. When 
only a few days ag a Russian force, which 
proved too weak to do more than threaten the 
last-named stronghold, sustained a check at the 
hands of the Turks, the Turkophiles in Eug- 
land were elated beyond measure at the news. 
They thought that because the Russians failed 
to take Erzeroum by a coup de main it 
would be possible for Mukhtar Pasha to 
make a new rally, and that the snows of 
winter would help to bring the campaign to 
a close without further reverses to the Ottoman 
arms. They assumed that Kars was sufficiently 
defended and provisioned to render its capture 
by the Russians impracticable during the 
present season. Are history of this 

reat fortress appeared to justify their confi- 
. Although in 1828 it was captured by 
Paskievitch, and in 1855 Mouravieff star ved it iuto 
submission, yet, since then, its splendid natural 
position has been so improved by art that it was, 
with ood reason, considered impregnable. The 
defensive works were of the most formidable 
description, and yet, as a competent military 
critic remarks, in a single night a citadel of 
great natural strength, fortified under the 
supervision of skilled European engineers, and 
armed with more than 300 pieces of formidable 
siege artillery, fell before the attack of 15,000 
Russian soldiers, whom the nature of the ground 
compelled to advance to the attack in broken 
formation, clambering up steep rocks to assail 
the scarps and ＋ of permanent fortitica- 
tions, for though the outer ines were not regu- 
1 the citadel itself was properly 
traced.” 

We are indebted to the ial correspondent 
of the Daily News for authentic details of the 
capture of Kars. On account of bad weather 
and the slippery etate of the ground the assault 
had been repeatedly postponed, but on Satur- 
day night last the attack was made, and, in 
spite of desperate and protracted resistanco 
on the part of the Turks, all the prin- 
cipal forts and redoubts were captured. The 
fighting appears to a large extent to havo 
been done by Moscow regiments—soldiers who 
brought with them the popular Russian feeling 
in favour of carrying on the war until the 
Turkish power—at least the Turkish power to 
oppress Christians — was entirely broken. 
The Russian loss was necessarily heavy, 
and included many officers, like Prince Meli- 
koff and Oount Grabbe, whose heroism 
will long excite the admiration and 
sympathy of their countrymen. The defeat of 
the Turks was unrelieved by a single gleam of 
good fortune. They lost 5,000 killed and 
wounded, and 10000 were made prisoners, 
while forty battalions which endeavoured to 
make good their escape to Erzeroum, were over- 
taken, and brought back as captives. The road 
to Erzeroum now lies open to the victorious 
Russians. In possession not only of Kars, but 
also of the 300 pieces of cannon and the enor- 
mous military stores which have fallen into 
their hands, it appears impossible that the 
Turks can offer serious resistance to the trium- 

hant advance of the invading army or prevent 
ward from becoming mistress of Armenia. 

The disaster will be most severely felt at 
Constantinople. The state of affairs in that 
capital has increased in gravity. There has 
been a succession of plots aud counter-plote, 
and Abdul Hamid has repeatedly been made to 
feel that if sage 1 the Ottoman flag, it is 
not impossible that he may share the fate of 
Abdul Aziz or Murad. Palace conspiracies and 
popular risings both alike menace a throne 
which is founded—if ever throne was—on vio- 
lence and blood. How much suffering and 
misery would the human race have been spared 
if the Turks had not been, from time to time, 
buoyed up with the expectation that England 
would ultimately come to their rescue. Lord 
Beaconsfield and his friends have much to 
answer for. It was impossible for the Turks to 
suppose that the ostentatious expressions of 
sympathy which have been showered upon them 
by leading members of the Government, as well 
as by the Turkopbile prass, would not be fol- 
lowed by corresponding acts. We always knew 


that the English people could never be 
iuduced to fire a shot in this hateful cause, 
and that even if the war party in the Cabinet 


fety of the present French Constitution | obtained a momentary ascendancy, they would 
te 3 * action of the Orleani ts, bo confronted with the humiliating fact that we 
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had not a single ally. We always knew that Ger- | 


many and Italy were both against us; that if a 
Republican Government were established in 
France it would be equally hostile to Turkey; 
and that whatever act of madness the Hunga- 
rians might e: deavour to provoke Austria to 
commit, the Emperor must of necessity be 
restrained by consideration for the feelings of 
his own Slav subjects. Lord Beaconsfield like- 


wise knew all this, and the pro-Turkish news- 


papers were equally cognisant of it; but 
nevertheless they bave taken upon themselves 
the responsibility of hounding on the pashas to 
prosecute the war to the bitter end. The people 
whom the Turks ought to execrate are those 
utterly reckless partisans who have too success- 
fally appealed to the most brutal passions of 
human nature among the governing classes in 
Stamboul, and who, at the same time, have 
stimulated them with unfounded hopes of what 
the English nation would be prepared to do in 
order to save them from final and disastrous 
defeat. | 

What will he the end of the war? Will the 
House of Othman continue to rule the con- 

lomeration of races which make up the 

urkish Empire? Will Greece assert her right 
to a voice in- the settlement of the Eastern 
Question? Thése and similar questions are 
difficult to answer; but we think it may be 
regarded as absolutely certain that the libera- 
tion of Bulgaria will be placed on a perma- 
nently secure foundation, and that no Slavs 
in the European provinces of Turkey will be 
allowed to remain subject to the tyranny or 
lust of the Mahomedan caste. Mr. Wallace, 
in a recent letter to the Times, stated that the 
Russian people were getting tired of the war; 
and intimated that they bad begun to think 
that they had embarked in a Quixotic under- 
taking. This gentleman echoed the sentiments 
of certain coteries in St. Petersburg, but we 
believe that he has fallen into the same error as 
the Turkophiles in London, who mistake the 
chatter of Pall Mall clubs for the voice of the 
English nation. A Russian correspondent of the 
Northern Echo, who is, for many reasons, entitled 
to speak authoritatively on the subject of public 
opinion in Russia, explains the popular feeling of 
his countrymen in emphatic and yet measured 
language :—-‘‘ No babble of St. Petersburg will 
now be able to bring the war to a dishonour- 
able close; and no peace can be honourable 
that does not secure the object of the war. St. 
Petersburg is even worse than usual just now. 
Its best elemeuts are in Bulgaria and Roumania. 
The Czar is there, and the sight of the fiendish 
atrocities perpetrated by the Turks upon cur 
patient soldiers can only confirm his resolution 
to persevere ‘until the end.’ And behind him 
there stands, arrayed as one man, the whole 
Russian nation, ready to endure any sacrifices 
rather than leave the Turk to re-establish his 
desolating sovereignty over our brethren.” 
These are noble words, aud we think it is pro- 
bable that the events of the next few weeks 
will establish their truth. 


An important collection of Hebrew manuscripts 
has recently been brought to London, and the 
qu-stion of their purchase is now being considered 
by tho authorities of the British Museum. They 
are, the Atheneum says, forty in number, and come 
from Sana and Yemen. Thirteen of them are 
Biblical. 

Messrs. C. Kegan Paul and Co. are about to 
ge avolume of sermons by the late Charles 

ingsley, entitled All Saints’ Day, and other 
Sermons,” which will contain his last sermon 
preached in Westminster Abbey. 

It is stated that a projected revolution in ladies’ 
dress, or at least in the material of which it is 
composed, is now agitating the town of Barrow- 
in-Furness. A local firm claims to have discovered 
the art of spinning jute intoa fabric combining the 
gloss and fineness of silk with the softness of wool, 
and singularly capable of taking the most delicate 
dyes. In order fittingly to introduce the new texture 
to society a great jute ballis in preparation for a day 
in January next, when local patriotism counts upon 
a decisive demonstration of the boasted superiority 
of the new competitor for the favour of the world of 
fashion. 5 

SwWINx DON School BOARD.— Great excitement was 
ca ved at Swindon, Wilts, in the election of a 
School Board on Saturday last. ‘here were twenty 
candidates for seven seats, ten Churchwnen 
(including the two vicars), and ten Nonconformists 
The Nonconformists are strong in the town, and at 
a meeting it was resolved that four out of the 
twenty candidates should be supported, all 
ministers of religion being excluded. The Rev. J. 
Lambert, Congregational minister, protested 
against this usion, and resolved to go to the 
poll. His congregation resolutely supported him, 
whilst the other Dissenters went with the selected 


four. The result is an almost unprecented triumpb. 


Holden (Nonconformist), 1,489 ; Morris (Noncon- 
formist), 1,186; (White (Nonconformist), 979; Lam- 
bert (Nonconformist), 852; Baily (vicar), 802; 


Mason (Nonconformist), 793; Wearing (Nonconfo:- 
mist), 770. 


— — ? — 
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Literuture. 


THE BIBLE RECORDS." 


These three works have one thing in common: 
they each assume that the Scriptural records are 
of doubtful authenticity, are sometimes untrust- 
worthy, and always need a watchful criticism. 
But their methods of criticism, and the general 
treatment of their subjects, are very unlike. 
Dr. Giles, after stating in his preface that his 
object has been to show that tne whole of the 
Old Testament in its present form dates back 
only to the return from Babylon in the sixth 
century before our era, and that the New Tes- 
tameat Scriptures did not exist as we know them 
before A D. 150, says :— 

The proofs of this assertion are to be found in the 

work itself, which, however large, is so concisely writ- 
ten, that even a summary of the arguments would 
occupy half of one volume. Those, therefore, who wish 
to know the grounds on which so important a con- 
clusion is founded, must obtain the object they 
are in search of by a patient perusal of the work, 
Those who are persuaded beforehand that such a con- 
clusion cannot be proved by any arguments whatever, 
will do well to close the book at once; for their reluc- 
tance to give up oberishe opinions cannot be greater 
than my own unwillingness to induce them to do so, 
In spite of the writer’s self-sufficiency and 
slightly contemptuous pity for those who 
believe in the substantial, historical truth of 
the Bible, we would recommend this work to 
the notice of intelligent students of Scripture. 
Dr. Giles tells us in a note that the late his- 
torian, Mr. Grote, approved of his method of 
giving the ipsissima verba of the various autho- 
rities, both Pagan and Christian. This was said 
of a volume published many years ago, long 
since out of print, but now incorporated with 
other materials to form these two large volumes. 
But the judgment is applicable to the present 
work. Dr. Giles sets before his readers all that 
he has collected from various authors in their 
own words. If we have any complaint to make 
it is that the writers from whom he quotes are 
out of date. We do not go now to D’Oyly and 
Mant, nor in writing of the prophecies of Daniel 
should we omit all reference to Dr. Pusey’s 
defence of their authenticity. This work is 
intended principally, we presume, for general 
readers, rather than for special students of the 
Bible; and it is well adapted for that class. 
The latter will have recourse to later works, 
notably to Kalisch on the Pentateuch, and to 
Kuenen on the history of the religion of Israel. 
But both classes will find the second volume of 
Dr. Giles most valuable, as containing the very 
words in which the early Christians are spoken 
of by Jewish and heathen writers. The chap- 
ters included between the tenth and fourteenth 
contain these ‘‘ testimonies,” and will be found 
ot great value to the historical student. 

r. Kalisch, we regret to find, has been 
seriously ill; and owing to the severity and 
length of his illness his work upon the 
Peutateuch has been interrupted. Instead of 
continuing his task by a commentary on the 
Book of Numbers, he has found strength for a 
portion only. In his own words he has selected 
the interpretation of that exquis te episode... 
which contains an account of Balaam and his 


| prophecies. This section, complete in itself, dis- 


closes a deep insight into the nature and course 
of prophetic influence ;,implies most instructive 
hints for the knowledge of Hebrew doctrine; 
and is one of the choicest masterpieces of uni- 
versal literature.” Unlike Dr. Giles's work, 
this is addressed almost entirely to the student 
of the Hebrew text, though ‘‘ the author would 
fain hope that the main portions of the work 
may be found of some iaterest not only to 
theologians and Biblical students, but to a wider 
circle of readers.“ For their sakes we will do 
our best to show the character of that portion. 
It consists of two parts—first, a prelimiuary 
treatise; secondly, the trauslation and com- 
mentary. The other portions of the work are 
critical. Dr. Kalisch does not accept the whole 
narrative as it is found in the Book of Numbers. 
In an appendix he gives what he regards as the 
oriyinal form of the Book of Bulaam. By a com- 
parison of this with the Authorised Version we 
tind that the third and fourth verses, aud all 
those containing the episode of the angel and 
the ass, are omitted from the 22nd chapter, as 
well as the predictions against Moab and the 
Keuites in verses 18-24 in the twenty-fourth 
chapter. From the narrative thus reduced Dr. 
Kalisch draws the conclusion that the character 
usuully ascribed to Balaam is a false one; that 
instead of being what St. Peter and Jude repre- 


leb ew and Christian Records, By the Rev. Dr. 
GILES. (London: Trubner aud Co.) 

Bile Studies. By M. M. KALIsch, Ph. D., M. A. 
Part I. The Prophecies of Balaum, or the Hebrew and 
the Heathen. (Loudon : Longmaus aud Co.) 

Mytholugy among the Hebrews and its Historical 
Development. By IGNaz GOLDZIHER, Ph. D. Translated 
by RUSSELL MARTINEAU. (Longmans and Co.) 


sents him to have been, he was a true prophet 
of the Hebrew religion. A chapter is devoted 
to Misrepresentations,” from which we find 
that Josephus confused and almost effaced his 
own conception of a noble character; Philo 
makes Balaam a heathen soothsayer. Jewish 
tradition follows the tendency of these two 
writers, until he finally becomes the incarna- 
tion of evil. One cause of this deterioration Dr. 
Kalisch finds in the publication of the Book of 
Deuteronomy, which aroused fe-lings of hos- 
tility against the heathen very unlike the views 
of the prophets, and the date of which he 
places late down in the Monarchy. Another 
cause was due to the compiler of the Book of 
Numbers, the final edition of which, as we 
know it, was very late. Dr. Kalisch supposes 
that the original Book of Balaam, as given by 
him in the Appendix, originated at a com- 
paratively early date; ‘‘ that, complete in 
itself, it was preserved as a small book or scroll 
from generation to generation, till it wes ulti- 
mately embodied in the great national work, 
the Pentateuch, as one of its most precious 
ornaments. How the last reductor of that 
complex book could, side by side, incorporate 


two entirely contradictory versions, and how he 


considered they might be reconciled, these are 
no easy questions, the solution of which has 
exercised, and is still exercising, the zeal and 
sagacity of hundreds of interpreters.’ Upon 
this point, and also upon the date of the original 
composition, Dr. Kalisch spends much time, 
labour, and ingenuity in conjecture; but, as it 
seemstous, with very little profitand less interest. 
Anynumber of questions may be put to which no 
verifiable answer can be given, and all conjec- 
ture on historical matters is utterly valueless. 
Our interest revives when we come to the con- 
sideration of what Balaam said, and read such 
sentences as the following :— ) 

The Hebrew nation is, in this Book of Balaam, indeed 
idealised. It is so beluved by God, that it resists all 
imprecations, which recoil upon those who dare to utter 
them; while blessings once pronounced are un- 
changeably beneficent, and bless those also by whom 
they are invoked, God’s love and the people’s 

iety, the power of the nation and the happiness, are 
repel as] realities; they are not objects of san- 
guine expectation, but of secure possession, and no 
shadow of grief or lament darkens the joyous serenity 
and brightness in the picture of Israel’s privileged 
destiny . . the people are spotless in thestrangers’ 
eye; but they are indeed spotless, because they are 


God’s chosen people, and deserve their election by their 
virtue and righteousness,”’ 


It is hardly likely that this attempt to 
whiten the character of Balaam will be suc- 
cessful. Criticism may do much to weaken 
popular belief in the truth of historical records, 
or may succeed in occasionally eliminating a 
portion of the text, but it will not be able to 
reverse the verdicts of history upon men, and if 
the Jewish writers condemned Balaam as a 
sorcerer, Dr. Kalisch will fail to make him into 
a Hebrew prophet. Apart from these conside- 
rations, the book will repay careful study. 


We have placed this work of Dr. Goldziher 
with the two former because of the assumption 
which is common to the three writers, but it 
holds a piace apart from them; and indeed is, 
so far as we know, sui generis. There is, pro- 
bably, only one thing in which English readers 
will be in perfect agreement with Dr. Goldziher, 
and that is, in the opinion that on those who 
deny the historical facts of the Old Testament 
rests the obligation of showing their origin, 
and why men ever believed them to be true. 
If the patriarchs, for instance, never existed, 
who invented them? Ewald and others resolve 
them into tribal myths, and in their ante- 
diluvian ancestors he sees a group of gods and 
demi-gods. Dr. Goldziher has carried this 
mythological theory to its extreme limit, and 
resolves the whole early history of the Hebrews, 
with some of the later portions, into astronc- 
mical myths. Hitherto it has been generally 
believed that the Semitic race was not given 
to myth-making. This is the opinion of that 
distinguished 1 M. E. Renan. The 
desert, he says, ie monotheistic. Hence the 


Semites start from unity, whereas the Aryans 


stait from multiplicity. Dr. Goldziher contends 
that both Polytheism and Monotheism are two 
stages of development in the history of religiots 
thought, preceded by mythology, which is not 
a religion; but prepares the way for the rise of 
religion. In his preface the translator says :— 

Conscious that comparative mythology is not very 
generally studied in England, where some of tho 
earliest and ablest expositions of its principles have 
appeared, I foresee that this work is likely to fall into 
the hands of many who have not the preliminary intel 
lectual training necessary to an appreciation of its pril - 
ciples, If anyone takes up the book with an idea that 
it will settle anything in the history of the Jews, he 
will be disappointed. The aim is not theologival nor 
historical, but mythological. 


Mr. Martineau recommends his readers to 
make themselves first acquainted with what has 
been done by English students of mythology 


| amongst the Aryans. This ought certainly to 
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be done, and more especially as Dr. Goldziher's 
method is the opposite of that followed by 
them. They find the chief materials of their 
astronomical myths in the dawn of morning or 
the broad sky of noon. IIe, on the contrary, 
has recourse to the night sky, the effect of 
which he traces upon the myth- making faculty 
of wandering shepherds. The aspects of nature 
are manifestly quite different in their effect upon 
the agriculturists and the nomad. Day and 
night, light and darkness, rain and cloud, are 
all differently regarded by them. If, therefore, 
they poreess the myth-making faculty, the 
resulting myths may be expected to differ cor- 
respoud-ngly. So far we may zo with our author, 
and though the road is a somewhat thorny one, 
it is never tedious. The speculation seems to 
us perfectly just, and is full of interest; but it 
is one that may be easily carried too far. The 
myth-making hypothesis has been seriously 
discredited by its application to men and things 
that can be accounted for by a much more 
simple and rational process. Thus, to take an 
example from the book before us, Dr. Goldziher 
fiuds in a Rabbinical work this story: Abra- 
ham was in possession of a precious stone which 
he wore round his neck all his life; when he 
died God took the stone and hung it on the sun.“ 
By the most ingenious manipulations, this unin- 
telligible legend is made to mean, that—‘' As 
long as Abraham (the nightly heavens) lives, 
he bears the precious stone himself; when the 
night dies, God takes this stone (the moonlight) 
and hangs it on the sun.“ So, later on, we read 
that the story of Abraham offering up his son 
Isaac may be rendered, the nightly heaven 
and the sun, or the sunset, child of the night, fell 
into a strife in the evening, the result of which 
is that the lofty father (Abh Ram) kills his 
child; the day must give way to night.” 
Surely nothing more comically eccentric is to 
be found among all the aberrations of learned 
folly. It is not likely that this work will find 
many readers among the general public, but 
students of Hebrew history will find init many 
passages of great interest and instruction. It 
is a mine of curious learning that ought to be 
worked in spite of these fuults which its veins 
display. Mr. Russell Martineau has, in an 
appendix, added two essays by Steinthal on 


the original form of the legends of Prometheus 
and Samson. 


Qe 


MISS SARAH TYTLERS NEW NOVEL." 


Miss Tytler has here given us one of those 
studies which concentrate in themselves whole 
orders of obsoure experience. She selects her 
representative characters with uncommon skill, 
and relates them together in a network of cir- 
cumstances in part produced by the action of 
the characters, and in part independent of them. 
This is probably her way of recognising Provi- 
dence. The record of the life of Oatness, as it lies 
along the Scotch coast, with its two straggling 
streets, and its obtrusive flavour of the sea-salt 
and its shipping and fishing interests, is made 
very real to us. We seem to see it, and to know 
it, and feel that we could almost recognise its 
leading inhabitants if we were suddenly set 
down in the centre of it. When the story opens, 
the little town is all astir to welcome buck 
one of its sons, who has been for years in 
India and Singapore trading there, and has 
made a fortune. Thomas Orr was a jovial, 
self-satisfied fellow, with just the touch of 
purse- pride that gives an authority to his frank- 
ness, and bears him along, producing the best 
impressions. The sisters Quhair at the farm 
Sandyknowe, so self-respecting and occupied 
with the care of the ‘‘kye,” are admirably 
done, and most of all Suffie—to whom Thomas 
Orr had been engaged for all these absent years, 
and whom now, by the help of his sister- 
in-law, the weak, anxious, self-important Mrs. 
John, he manages to set aside, and to buy 
off,” as the lawyers would say. How the 
punishment came to Thomas Orr, when he was 
just on the eve of blessing himself by mar- 
rying into the family of a ‘‘ laird,” our readers 
must find out from the story; and we think 
few of them will fail to perceive the quiet art 
by which the Oriental and Suffie are made most 
unostentatiously to set off each other’s traits. 
The story, out of simple elements that hardly 
promised anything of romantic or tragic interest, 
is wrought up to a very effective climax ; but 
we only wish that Miss Tytler had found some 
better way out of the complications than by kill- 
ing off Thomas Orr, through the mere presence 
of the coloured woman. The passage where Suffie 
meditates whether she should not go and warn 
the Misses Wedderburn, is done with real art. 
Of the minor characters, some ale sketchy, 
but oue or two are done with masterly skill. 
Miss Tytler’s knowledge of the village class in 


Scotland is drawn from large and intimate | 
knowledge of them; and they are worthy of a 
type proverbially difficult to photograph. The 
lines are firm and dis inet, but expression is 
too fixed—from the habit of self-restraint—that 
when put either on canvas or on paper, the cha- 
racteristic feature is apt to come out with hard 
and excessive prominence. George MacDonald 
and Charles Gibbon in recent days have created 


one or two characters, in whom the deep in- 
ternal life of emotion penetrates, softens, and 
illuminates the hard and fixed exterior; but how 
difficult it is to bring this out faithfully by artistic 
device is conspicuously seen in Mrs. Falconer, 
in “ Robert Falconer,” who, in spite of the 
artist’s reverence for the nobility of the woman’s 
character constantly comes to the very borders of 
caricature in his presentation of her—especially 
by expressions in the prayers which he puts 
into her mouth. Miss Tytler’s picture of Mr. 
Aikenhead, the grocer in Oatness, deserves to 
rank with the masterpieces in itsown line. We 
can but give a hint of it b7 an extract: 


„G. Aikenhead, dealer in tea, sugar, spirits, and 
wines,” sat behind his counter, in his-pepper-and-salt 
coloured coat, his apron tied round bis waist, and 
tucked below bis arms, his hat on his head, reading the 
county newspaper. He was a heavy man, with a tallow 
complexion, as if he had eaten a great many Italian 
sardines, American sprats, and West Indian preserves 
out of his own shop, while they had not suited his 
digestion. He had full lips, prominent eyes, and bushy 
black hair and whiskers, untinged with grey. By dint 
of bis size and his whiskers, Mr. Aikenhead was thought 
a very personable man in Oatness, and he and Mrs. 
Aikenhead together passed for a very fine-looking 
couple, He was a sober, crafty, plodding man, who 
had done well for himself, therefore men spoke well of 
him ; he was close in his tongue, so his reputation for 
sound sense was at a premium. | 

He was on calculation as well as principle a lover of 

ace, and went ordinarily where Mrs. Aikenhead led ; 

e was thus accounted douce as the Misses Quhair, of 
Sandycroft, themselves. Mrs. Aikenhead, indeed, com- 
plained of his doggedoess, and Mre. Aikenhead ought 
to have kuown best; besides, there was a dvor-nail ex- 
pression in his round, somewhat blank, eye, in the bull- 
dog shape and set of his head, even in the unbleaching 
colour of his hair, which did not belie his wife’s words. 

Mr. Aikenbead was reading his newspaper, relieving 
the severity of the study by leisurely looking over 
jottings of engagements in his pocket-book, For 
Aikeubead was a man of consequence and in request 
when he was at home, a member of the packet com- 
pany and of the steamboat company (both of them pro- 
fitable investments) ; in addition, he held shares in one 
or two fishing-boats, and was in the habit of farming 
several of the fields belonging to the town, which were 
let yearly in detached portious. It was customary for 
the thriving tradesmen of Oatness ir this manner to 
lend a salt flavour and a rural tinge to their experience, 
and so to increase their importance in the community. 
Mr. Aikenhead held himself a good townsman, and he 
—— be pardoned the impression, since his fellows 
endorsed the opinion. 

The summer sunshine which penetrated here or was 
intercepted there divided tho street with golden trellice 
work. The fresh sea breeze, blowing with the brim- 
ming tide, scoured the Dort-wynd and ventilated the 
closeness of Aikenhead’s shop. Troops of girls came 

iggling and hurrying along in limp skirts, r for 

ais, hair flowing down their backs sometimes even 
with bare, pink and white feet thurst into loose boots 
on their way to asen-bath. Aikevhead looked at hem 
criticisingly, disapprovingly—not that he was of such 
austere virtue that he could not bear to catch a glimpse 
of the gleaming, soft, supple little feet and ankles, but 
that the-e belonged to the natural enemies of him and 
his, the sea-bathers, and it was treating Oatness dis- 
paragipgly, as if it were a village, a nowhere, to 
defraud it at ony time of a regular toilette. None of 
the real Oatuess ladies would venture abroad in such 
undress; Mrs. Aikenhead never went out without ber 
parasol or muff, according to the season, though she 
was not a particular woman in the house. 


% STUDIES IN THE IDYLLS.”* 


It cannot be eaid that it was quite wise in 
Mr. Tennysoa to give so unqualified an assent 
to the — and moral purpose in the 
„ Idylls.“ Such a purpose should be sustained 
and consistent, and when once a hard line of this 
kind is laid to a work of imagination, conflict is 
almost inevitably introduced. Since the day 
that Dean Alford, in the Contemporary Review, 
spoke to this point with authority, we confess 
that we have not turned to the poems with the 
same sense of restfulness and security as before. 
It is one thing to feel that a poet may be uncon- 
sciously announcing great truths through the 
medium of imaginative creation, and another 
to be compelled to search for the set meanings 
thet are intentionally folded up in fable. It 
reduces the creation to a kind of puzzle. We have 
searched, as in duty bound, for set meanings, 
and with elight satisfaction. When a book of 
this kind is put into our hands we fear that it 
may be an attcmpt to draw out of the Idylls 
a still more exact body of truth than others 
have yet succeeded in extracting. Mr. Elsdale’s 
errors do not lie there. He is too cautious and 
critical for that, but he bas been disturbed in 
precisely the same way as we have been, and 
feels that, if he is to be anything of a sympa- | 
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thetic critic, he must compromise matters and 
yield a little here, a little there, and be 
thoroughgoing nowhere. The radical point 
of difficulty, of course, is The Holy Grail.“ If 
there is anything whatever in Mr. Tennyson’s 
purpose, it is one deliberate series of contradic- 
tions. The Grail” is a mere delusion, or it 
is not. If it is, then on what ground can the 
man who is successful in the quest be regarded 
as having thereby added to his sanctity? To 
claim that for him is simply to do as some of the 


—they have chosen to make him the victim of 
delusion or scepticism, and have not seen that it 
affected either His wisdom or sincerity. If it is 
not a delusion, but an answering in a true mood 
to a Divine call, why doesn’t King Arthur—the 
type of conscience—discourage it, and make 
severe remarks upon it? If we are to be regarded 
as merely listening to a modern recital of an 
old and fantastic creation of the poet's mie“ 
our duty, if we read at all, is to surrender ou?- 
selves and take common ground with the poet. 
But if we are to regard the poet as a conscious 
teacher, then we have a right to require not only 
that he be consistent in his symbol as inter- 
preter of imaginative and emotional experience, 
but that he make his intellectual expressions 
consistent with each other. Poet or teacher ? 
The crux of the question lies here, logic will 
intrude, and no half-explanation can adequately 
help us. Now, Mr. Elsdale, candid as he is, 
and clear as he means to be, is simply guilty of 
one such half- explanation when he writes, as 
he does at pp. 60-62 of his book; and from one 
point of view the same will have to be said of 
his explanation of that very subordinate matter 
—the intent and meaning of Merlin’schair. But, 
passing from this line of criticism, we have to 
acknowledge that Mr. Elsdale shows a conside- 
rable amount of insight and care in dealing 
with the imaginative side of this work, and 
that some of his remarks on Mr. Tennyson’s 
genius and tendencies are not seldom correct 
and true. He is careful to qualify his state- 
ments by faithful note of secondary tendency or 
intention. With no poet is this more necessary 
than with Mr. Tennyson, who, as Mr Eledale 
says, interprets, as no other has done, the com- 
plexity of our modern day, and has found his 
chief object of study in woman, who most 
sensitively reflects it. We think that Mr. 
Elsdale is wholly right when he thus sums up 
Mr. Tennyson’s characteristics, as seen specially 
in the Idylle, viewed in one aspect :— 

There is an absence of general solidarity—to use that 
new-fashioned and cumbrous but useful word—in the 
whole work. Whether it be a question of the original 
conception of the general drama in the poet's mind, of 
the more detailed conception of each separate poem, of 
the portraiture of the different characters, of the group- 
ing and correlation of the incidents, or of the minor 
ornamentation of simile and epithet, I recognise every- 
where the want of breadth. There is an absence of a 
consistent, clearly-defiued programme of action and 
character in the poet's mind. To such a programme 
everything should subserve, aud all that interferes with 
it, however attractive in itself, should be pruned away. 

These poems seem to be built up by a process of 
accretion, more or less like a coral reef, or of super- 
imposition, like a childs palace of bricks, instead of 
being unfulded like a man; -brapched plant from one 
single root, or evolved by a consistent and uniform 
internal development like a living organism. Breadth 
of conception and of treatment would, it would ecem, 
have prevented this, and is iu the main the missing 
element. 

But perhaps the reader will be disposed to ask at 
once whether a considerable part of our time und space 
here has not been devoted to tracing out the counection 
between the poems and the —— threads of the 
work. Undoubted!y I have endeavoured to do so with 
all fairness to the poet, with what success the reader 
must judge. But for this very reason, that we have 
looked somewhat closely into the picture in detail, we 
are now fairly entitled to fall back a little, and take a 
survey of its general effect. 


--— — —-—_ - — — — 


„ FE YEARS’ PENAL SERVITUDE.’* 


It is probable, indeed most probable, that 
the majority of persons who may wish to read 
this work will be stimulated to do so by mere 
curiosity. If so, we can assure them that all 
their curiosity will be not only satisfied, but 
amply sati-fled. As a record of all the inver 
life of Newgate, Millbauk, and Dartinor 
Prisone, it is Probably as complete es it could 
be possible to obtain. The author was sen- 
tenced to five years’ penal servitude. He was 
a merchant; be appears, according to his own 
statement, to have suffered in the placa of some- 
body else, who had taken wings, but he docs 
not dispute the justice of bis scutence. Ho is u 
mun of education, of culture, and of refinement. 
It may, therefore, be taken for granted that 
the punishment of tive years’ penal servitude 
was to him painful beyond expression. He has, 


however, outlived it; aud if he did au injury to 
society—we do not say that he did—in the 


course of his early life, he may be said to have 


? 


— — 
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rationalistic critics have done with our Saviour 
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more than repaid society — the information 
and the suggestions contained in this work. 
The author first takes us to Newgate, the 
interior and the regulations of which are de- 
scribed in minute and observant detail. A good 
share of curiosity, a quick eye, and an appa- 
rently large insight into character, enable him 
to produce very life-like sketches, One thing 
struck him about Newgate—its scrupulous 
cleanliness. He says, I have always bad a 
great aversion to dirt, and before I came here 
thought that nothing could be too clean. But 
so fearfully, spotlessly clean was this terrible 
little cell, that I felt as if a little dirt, if I 
could only discover it, would be a comfort 
would give the place a more habitable look.” 
The governor (at that time) of the gaol, with 
his ever-smiling face and perfect rows of teeth 
is photographed to the life. Our friend did not 
like him—not because of the difference of their 
position, or from any harshness or unkindness, 
but because of his perpetual smile. The chap- 
lain, on the other hand, is spoken of with both 

ood feeling and admiration, and it will be grati- 
ying to all to read what is said of him. Our 
readers shall see :— 


Here let me express how highly I appreciate this 
entleman, During my stay in Newgate, which was 
or many weeks, I received from him the very kindest 

treatment. Without being obtrusive, he kindly and 
lovingly urged his great Master’s message. How often 
have I since recalled to mind the many little acts of 
kindness, and the encouragip , really sweet words of 
comfort, words in season,” | 3 received from him; 
and frequently now do I remember more than one con- 
versation we have had together. I visit London occa- 
_ sionally when business or family matters require me to 
do so, and several times have I seen him in the streets, 
and have been sorely tempted to go and make myself 
known, and thank him once again for all he did for me 
during those dreadful weeks I spent at Newgate, Never 
have I met a man more fitted for his office than he is. 
Few men have the gift—and it is a gift which many good 
men try in vain to attain—of dropping ia a few season- 
able words, conveying comfort judiciously mingled with 
reproof, that Mr. Jones possesses. ithout being 
obtrusive, with a complete absence of anything ap- 
proaching to cant,“ he has the happy knack of just 
saying to an erring man the right thing at the right 
time, and in the right way. If I read him aright, no 
one would sooner see through the hypouritical dodges 
of the“ very repentant sinner,” or give less encourage- 
ment to mock sighs and crocodile tears of the man who 
% loth protest too much,” and who is far too ready to be 


**converted”’ by the parson's patter” if he sees a 


chance of its getting him any prison indulgence. I only 
wish more of our Church clergy were like this truly 
worthy man. If half our English churches had incum- 
bents like him, it would be a blessing to our country. 
Should these pages ever meet his eye, let him have the 
satisfaction of knowing that one, at any rate, of his 
% parishioners” thinks of him with gratitude, not 
merely for bis acts of kindness in a time of bitter, deep 
adversity, but for having caused a new light to spring 
up in his heart. 


Our author seems to have got along pretty 
well with governors and chaplains all through, 
although not so well with some of the warders, 
for a reason which, presently, we will let him 
mention. Of personal complaints he makes, 
on the whole, extremely few—fewer than we 
could have imagined, when we consider that the 
nerves must often have been in a painful state 
of tension, and the judgment as often apt to be 
led astray by feeling. His detailed criticisms 
also are not many, but once or twice they are 
very plain, as for instance :— 


After the morning exercise dinner is served, consist- 
ing of a few potatoes, bread, and some two or three 
ounces of meat; or soup made from the liquor the meat 
of the day before was boiled in, and vegetables, Let 
me here remark that, of the four prisons I was in, the 
denizens of Newgate are the worst fed of any. This 
applies both to quantity or quality. Newgate, I be- 
lieve, is under the management or superintendence of 
that august body the Court of Aldermen, interfered 
with now and then by the still more august body the 
Court of Common Council. “Every member of these two 
bodies has naturally, and ex-officiv, a perfect abhorrence 
of naughty people who get into prison, never mind 
whether eventually they turn out to be innocent or not. 
Such people of course must be punished. Punishment 
is the very antithesis of enjoyment or pleasure, and no 
people in the world appreciate the p!easures of good 
dinners and the enjoyment of good digestion better than 
Aldermen and Common Councilmen. If good digestion 
is a pleasure, bad digestion is logically a punishment, 
and, truly, whoever invented the mode of boiling the 
beef as they do at. Newgate went far in carrying out 
this system of {deterrent punishment. If the object is 
to make the meat as hard and indigestible as possible, 
and at the same time impart as little flavour and 
nourishment to the soup, it is attained to perfection. 
The Newgate Francatelli should give the world his 
receipt. With' the same materials properly cooked, 
really good dinners could be given to the pr’soners ; but 
the object is, not to get the utmost nourishment out of 
the meat, but to prevent the meat losing as little 
weight as possible in the process the authorities face- 
tiously call“ cooking.” 


Let us remember, in reading what we have 
8 that probably the prisoners’ fare in 

ewgate seemed to be worse from the effect of 
contrast. 

How the hours and the days are spent in these 
establishments is described with the utmost 
minuteness, and we may just say that no one, 
after reading what is here written, is at all 
likely to commit a crime for the sake 
of seeing what the inside of a prison is 


like, or of knowing what work is done. All 
through—wherever it may be—the life is hard, 
so hard and so often untempered that one is 
sometimes driven to ask whether any ordinary 
crime should be punished to such an extent? 
Our own feeling, after reading this work, is that 
the punishment is often uselessly excessive, 
doing no good to the State whicb inflicts 
it, or the prisoner who receives it, and 
therefore doing harm, inasmuch as the prisoner 
is prevented from contributing by his labour to 
the general wealth and welfare of the State. 
Kinds of punishment we need not discuss, 
excepting to say, once for all, that of all the 
senselessand useless punishments that of cakum- 
picking is probably the worst. 

From Newgate our author was sent to Mill- 
bank, where he was to work at tailoring. His 
introduction is thus described. 


So soon as all the others in the ward were set to 
work, the Irish warder, or Paddy,” as he was called 
by his flock, came into me, accompanied by a prisoner, 
bringing materials to set me to work. A bundle of drab 
coarse cloth was thrown down. 

Now you must make that jacket.” 

But, sir, I know nothing of tailoring.” 

„Och, we'll soon make a tailor of you, said he. 
“Look ye here, now, undo that bundle’’; and as he 
spoke, I obeyed, and all the various pieces, ready cut 
out for asimilar jacket in shape to the one I wore, 
fell upon the floor. 

1 Now,” said Paddy, turning to his man beside him, 
give hima needle and thimble, and a hank of thread, 
and we'll see what he can do.“ 

I was fitted with a thimble, had thread, a piece of 
beeswax, one needle, and a pair of scissors supplied 
o me. 

‘‘T’ll be bound I'll make a tailor of ye in a week. 
Try your hand on that. If ye do it wrong, ye can just 
undo it and do it again. I shall give an eye to ye, 
and see how ye get on. Maybe I'll give ye a bit of a 
help to show ye. 3 
„Thank you, sir,“ I replied. ‘‘I am afraid I shall 
not make much of a hand at first, but I will do my 
best. 

That's it —-yer best. The greatest man alive can’t 
do more than his best. Och, we'll make a mighty fine 
tailor of ye now before ye leave us.“ He turned away, 
closing the door after him. 

But we cannot follow the author all through 
his five years’ life. He was kept to tailoring, 
and when sent to Dartmoor was promoted to a 
superior position amongst the prisoners, and 
afterwards to one still higher, in which he 
scarcely felt himself to be a prisoner. He 
earned the whole of the marks that he could 
possibly earn by good conduct, and so found 
himself released much before his time. When 
in London he wisely put the Channel between 
himself and England, and therefore had no re- 
port to make to the police—a fatal necessity in 
many cases where the police round upon 
a man, and in their spiteful brutality, ruin hi 
a second time. 

While out of the animated details of a 
prisoner’s life it may be possible to extract 
some amusement—as even prisoners themselves 
do, and therefore this book will be found a 
singulagly interesting one—its value is greater 
than this. The practical suggestions made by the 
experience of the writer are of great value. 
His most important relates to the classification 
of prisoners— 

The glaring evil of the present system is the want of 
some proper mode of classification of prisoners, and 
the mixing up together of comparatively innocent men, 
and young men in particular, with hardened old 
offenders—professed thieves, who, if they could earn 
money honestly, prefer to earn a less amount by evil 
and dishonest means—men whom no amount of impri- 
sonment, as at present carried out, can, or has re- 
claimed, aud who come back time after time, lag- 
ging” after ‘‘laggiug,” till death at last, in the prison 
intirmary, closes their career. 

The opinion I have formed, based on four long years’ 
experience, is thatthe mixing of prisoners together is 

ically bad, and should at all cost be done away 
with. Men who are imprisoned for a first offenee, 
whether it be in a county gaol or a convict prison, 
should most certainly be kept perfectly distinct from 
‘* second-timers,” aud not on any account be brought 
into contact with old offenders, who in too many cases 
simply complete their education in vice. The punish- 
ment of penal servitude falls very uuequally upon dif- 
ferent classes. To a large number of criminals it is 
merely so muny years being shut up io prison, re- 
stricted from doing their own will, and being compelled 
to labour, to a certain extent, whether they like it or 
not. 

To the man ina good i. itis moral death, 
accompanied with ruin and disgrace to his family aud 
relatives. The actual punishment to men in my posi- 
tion is not the confinement, the coarse but whvelesome 
food, the discomforts, and work: it is the terrible fall 
in social position, the stigma that clings to a man not 
only all his life, but, after his life is ended, to his 
children, 

Tbis suggestion is forcibly repeated, and with 
a natural bitterness of tone. It is one which can 
hardly be too capefully considered by those who 
have the making and the administration of the 
law. 

But while our author would discriminate, he 
would do so carefully. He acknowledges that 
there are some, apparently, whom no tender- 
nesscanieach. There are gaol “ birds“ whose 
tendencies and whose character are foul and 
bad beyond all description. How did this 


happen? It did not happen. They have been 


made what they are to a great extent by the 
administration of the law under which they 
have suffered. 


RRE MAGAZINES. 

It is a curious illustration of the solidarity of all 
human interests, that a dead season seems to affect 
them all alike. On the face of it there seems to be 
no particular reason why periodical literature should 
imitate the dulness of politics, or why magazines 
should be stupid, because the stock market is weak. 
But the fact is certainly so. Whether it be that 
there are too many or too few spots in the sun, 
or whether it be that there is something wrong 
with the magnetic pole, setting the electric cur- 
rents of the world out of order, we are not philo- 
sophers enough to know. But, however, it has 
come about, the Shakespearian epithets, flat, 
stale, and unprofitable,” are just now singularly 
applicable to things in general and to magazines in 
particular. We do not blame either editors or 
writers. In fact, we ourselves feel the ‘‘ drowsy 
spell“ too strongly to take offence. Strange, in- 
deed, would it be if three magazines such as the 
Contemporary, the Fortnightly, and the Nineteenth 
Century, should be capable of urging on a tempes- 
tuous career of originality and sensation when all 
the world and his wife have put on their nightcaps, 
when Lord Beaconsfield is too languid for epigram, 
and the poor old Pope too feeble to curse. 

However, there are some redeeming features 
amidst the dead level of the month, and these are 
most noticeable in the Nineteenth Century. Mr. 
Gladstone’s article on the ‘‘County Franchise,” in 
reply to Mr. Lowe, is one of the ablest and most 
interesting fragments of political writing that the 
periodical press has ever given tous. The diffe- 
rence between a superficial and a thorough treat - 
ment of a subject is rarely so well illustrated as in 
the contrast between Mr. Gladstone’s arguments 
and those of his former colleague. He does not deny 
that an extension of the franchise may at first be 
unfavourable to the Liberal party; he owns all 
the charms of antiquity, and all the venerable, 
interest that attacbes to survivals of a departed 
past; he is fully aware of the importance 
of a higher education for the development 
of true political instincts ; but he shows his firmer 
and more comprehensive grasp of the issue by 
insisting on the paradox that it is just the want 
of education amongst the agricultural labourers 
which makes an extension of the franchise to them 
one of the first duties we owe them. The liber- 
ties of our fellow subjects,” he says, form ‘‘ a theme 
of too high a nature to be determined by the inte- 
rests of party. They ought to be extended irre- 
spective of their effects on party, to the furthest 
point compatible with the well-being of the con- 
stitution, with the established public order under 
which we live. They area gift so good in them- 
selves, so full of educating power, so apt to en- 


| hanee and multiply the aggregate of the nation’s 


energies, that nothing can equitably be placed in 
competition with them, unless it be the security of 
that public order.” Mr. Gladstone then proceeds 
to show that the evils of an extended franchise are 
all of à superficial kind, affecting mostly matters 
of taste and sentiment ; while, on the other hand, 
the good effected by it goes to the very heart and 
life of the nation. On the whole, if the late Premier 
must wield the pen instead of commanding the 
Opposition, we trust he may be persuaded to give 
to politics faculties which seem to be only distraught 
and paralysed when tempted into the mazes of 
theology. Another article which has already 
attracted considerable attention, is that of the 
Rev. J. G. Rogers on The Church Congress and 
Nonconformity.” The very appearance of this 
article in one of the foremost organs of opinion is 
in itself a satire on the stolid persistency with 
which the characteristic figures of Church Con- 
gresses affect to ignore English as distinguished 
from Anglican Christianity. We are far from over- 
estimating the place of Nonconformity in English 
Christianity. But at any rate, the latter is not 
more than one-half ‘‘ Anglican,” even if 80 
much as that. And for a body of men who, 
if they do not read the daily papers, at 
least cannot walk about the streets with their 
eyes shut, to treat Dissent as a morbid 
excrescence foreign to the religious life of the nation 
is ridiculous. Mr. Rogers’ principal point, as in- 
deed it was almost the only one raised at the Con- 
gress in reference to Nonconformity, is the tone 
adopted on the Burials Bill. He very accurately 
distinguishes between the ‘clerical spirit“ and the 
proper feelings of a clergyman. The distinctive 
note of the former is the Divine right of the Church ; 
and Mr. Rogers justly observes that while many 
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laymen are thus “clerical” in spirit, many clergy- 
men are thoroughly anti-clerical. It was this spirit 
which was most prominent at the Congress, and 
which dictated the tone of intolerance towards all 
outside, which Mr. Rogers powerfully condemns. 
He holds up to just ridicule the superstitious ideas 
of the Bishop of Lincoln, who was not at the Con- 
gress, hut in his address to his own diocesan con- 
ference ‘‘ furnishes the most remarkable illustration 
of the spirit which prevailed at Croydon.” That 
bishop’s representation of the Almighty as a land- 
owner, who, if his ‘‘acre” were touched, would 
punish the nation with ‘‘ famine, flood, pestilence, 
and war,” would, if it had occurred in an address 
of Mr. Bradlaugh’s, have been held up to exeoration 
as coarse blasphemy. But there is no irreverence 
like that of those who think themselves the privi- 
leged children of the sanctuary. As 

well observes, ‘‘it is not Dissenters who have most 
reason to dread the introduction of a spirit like this 
into the controversy between themselves and the 
Church.” Farther on the objection is considered 
that if rights in the churchyards are conceded to 
Dissenters they must needs be granted to un- 
believers. We shall not be regarded perhaps as 
impartial critics ; but we must do Mr. Rogers the 
justice to sav that the passage in which he deals 
with this objection is a very fine specimen of argu- 
mentative eloquence, and contains the key to many 
difficulties of the time. Sentiment is not 
always a safe guide, and certainly should not 
be allowed to override reason or justice. . 
If indeed the question be looked at fairly, 
it will be seen that there is far sadder desecratiun 
under the existing system than under that which 
Mr. Osborne Morgan proposes. It is simply 
a question whether the purity of a human soul or 
the supposed sanctity of a bit of ground is the 
treasure to be most carefully guarded ; for in the 
one case it is the clergyman, whereas in the other 
it is only the grave, which is desecrated.” 

The Fortnightly presents us with Professor 
Tyndall’s Birmingham address in an amended form, 
and the Contemporary provides us with an antidote 
in the form of a criticism by Mr. George Peard. It 
atrikes us that both writers are like children 
trying to catch a rainbow, and ignorant that after 
all the secret of the charm of the thing is in them- 
selves. It may be said perhaps that science has 
caught the rainbow. No; it has caught some 
vibrating molecules—but how a rainbow is made 
out of them God only knows. We rather think 
the secret lies in that human life which science is 
disposed to eliminate as infinitesimal, The Con- 
temporary, true to its new policy of letting the ser- 
pent bite only to exhibit the virtues of an antidote, 
gives us Professor Beyschlag’s second and con- 
cluding chapter in defence of St. John’s Gospel 
against Renan. There have been cases in which 
serpent-charmers have succeeded in coaxing the 
creature to bite, but could not make the antidote 
work. The heavy, tedious, and obscure argumente 
of the learned German almost make us apprehen- 
sive lest the conductors of the Contemporary should 
have a similar experience. Lovers of scandal will 
find interest in the triple-starred article on 
“ Fashionable Farces,” and in the extremely 
ambiguous note at the end about the assumptions 
of the World as to its authorship. For ourselves, 
we can only say— 

Non ragionam’ di loir’ ma guarda e passa. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 
II. 


Messrs. Cassell have, as usual, made a fair con- 
tribution to this department. Their books are not 
all equal in point of literary merit; but all are 
beautifully illustrated, and will no doubt meet a 
variety of tastes. First and foremost we should 
rank Silver Wings and Golden Scales,” in which 


one of the authors of ‘‘ Poems for a Child” (1)— 
whom we should fancy to be the ingenious ‘‘ A.” 


of that delightful volume—has done not a little to 
excite in young folks an interest in natural history, 
and a curiosity about animals and a love for them. 
There could hardly be a more attractive theme, 
and A.“ has clearly written con amore. What 
adds great interest to the information given in this 
volume is the frame: work of dialogue in which it 
is set. The various members of the family question 
and pass remarks, and so a sense of variety and 
relief is skilfully given. Whether we listen to 
accounts of caterpillars, bees, butterflies, wasps, 
gnats, cockchafers, dragon-flies, beetles, or spiders, 
the light grace and occasional naiveté of the style is 


(1) Silver Wings and Golden Scales. By one of the 
Authors of “Poems for a Child.” (Cassell, Petter, and 
Galpin. ) 


charming. ‘‘A.” has availed herself of a good deal 
in the most recent researches, and has introduced 
some of that knowledge with picturesque effect. 
Every page is brightened by beautifully-executed 
engravings, which are sometimes ingeniously dis- 
tributed over the page, and margins and head and 
tail pieces are made out in original and uncommon 
ways. Not a few children, we are certain, would 
prefer this to any story-book. 

„Field Friends and Forest Foes” (2) may be 
taken as a kind of complement to the above. It 
deals with a variety of quadrupeds, both tame and 
wild, telling of their ways and their characteristic 
points. Miss Browne writes clearly and well, 
but is not so ingenious and practised a writer as 
„A.“ Still the book is most interesting. She has 
spared no pains to get at her facts; and it is a 
great compliment to her when we say that her 
chapters about horses and cattle, sheep and goats, 
are as interesting as those about lions, leopards, 
bippopotami, bears, and tigers. And we believe 
that not a few of the little folks will enjoy as 
much as any part, the chapters on hedgehogs and 
porcupines, and rats and mice, which are very 
interesting. The volume is rich in pictures, and 
those of deer are very fine indeed. 

(3) The Queen of Picture Books,” is more of 
the nature of the now old-fashioned ordinary 
children’s albums, and is intended for younger 
children ; but the pictures are good in style and 
large in size, and the book may be recommended. 

Now, having presented a fair choice of some 
bright, attractive books of a more useful kind, we 
may quite legitimately turn to the pile of stories 
before us—in all sizes and shapes, we had almost 
said and in all colours of binding. Duty before 
pleasure always; and having done our duty, we 
shall now have the pleasure. First comes Our 
Trip to Blundertown” (4) a most ingenious, lively, 
and brilliant boys’ book. It is, in some respects, too 
close an imitation of Alice in Wonderland” 
perhaps; but then the author frankly tells that he 
meant it to be so, and we don’t see that he should 
be very severely dealt with on that score. Is it a 
punishment to be reminded of those whom we love 
or who have given us pleasure? Fie on the boy or 
girl, or the man or woman either who would say so 
and act so! Jean Jambon—and a mystery is wrapt 
up surely in that odd arrangement of letters— 
takes us to a world where certainly things are not 
as they should be ; whether they are as they seem 
is another matter. His three adventurous young 
heroes, at any rate, get more than they expect, and 
so will the reader. The fun is often delicious, but 
occasionally it is forced, and some of the puns 
are feeble. Why so clever a writer should 
perpetrate those two in the Preface, to the 
injury even of respectable small capitals, who 
can’t avenge themselves, is, and will be, a 
mystery to us. The sport of the bicycling, how- 
ever, is admirable, and we confess we have enjoyed 
the account of that porter who tells the trio, 
‘¢ Porter’s no good that bean’t stout, you know.” 
O, but you're so stout,” said Jaques. O no, I 
ain't So’s Stout,” said he, I'm Dublin Stout.“ 
If you're doubling stout,” said Duval, that's as 
stout as can be, isn’t it?” No, it ain't, I’m more 
than that already. Don’t you knowtreble X when 
you see him?” „Oh, yes, I know now,” said 
Jaques, I've heard papa say that X is an unknown 
quantity, and you’re three times him, ain’t you?” 
The porter was off by this time. Mr. Doyle’s pic- 
tures are themselves worth the price of the book— 
quaint, characteristic, really funny. 

(5) The Two Supercargoes is a book of a very 
different stamp. It is a story of adventure and 
incident quite in Mr. Kingston’s line. There is the 
attraction of sea-life well described, then that of 
the forest and the swamp, and escapes from wild 
animals, and hospitable and unexpected entertain- 
ments from natives, and seizures by wild animals, 
and girls carried off by apes; and any boy, even 
though not of a very lively imagination, will see 
even from this meagre account how appetising the 
book must be. It is written in Mr. Kingston's 
vigorous style, and the pictures are mostly good, 
but too much of the sensational element appears in 
one or two of them for our taste. 

(6) In the Three Admirals Mr. Kingston, on 


(2) Field Friends and Forest Foes. 
Browne. (Cassell.) 2 

(3) Sunday School Union. 

(4) Our Trip to Blundertown. By JEAN JAMBON. 
With Sixt Tifustrations by Charles Doyle. (William 
Blackwood and Sons.) 

(5) The Two Supercargoes: aa Adventure in Savage 
Africa, By W. H. Kixdsrov. With Illustrations. 
(Sampson Low and Co.) 

(€) Tre Three Admirals, 
Young Followers. By W. H. KINGSTON. 


By PHYLLIS 


and the Adventures of their 
With Illus- 


trations. (Sampson Low and Co.) 


the principle of presenting a choice for tastes within 
a certain range, has given a story of shipwreck, 
caverns on desert islands, and what follows out of 
these circumstances ; but he has also managed in 
the latter part of the story to give a glimpse of 
slave dhow chasing on the African coast, and were 
it for nothing but that chapter we would say this 
this book deserves to be read by boys. Mr. King- 
ston is always manly, and usually tries to enforce a 
good lesson. The pictures in this book are hardly 
equai to those in the other one. 

„Tales and Legends” (7), which is translated 
from the German of Villamaria, is a book quite 
after the old style of German Mahrchen. It is full 
of extravagant fancy, quaint, sometimes graceful, 
occasionally clumsy, and here and there we have 
glimpses of the true German humour, which is void 
of the delicacy we associate with the highest crea- 
tion of this kind. Very noticeably is this seen in 
, the pass in ‘‘ Rhine Ever,” beginning at the top of 

page 113. It is simply grandiloquent, and sug- 

; gests melodramatic machinery, always suggestive of 
false notes in this class of work. We like best 
The Dwarf of Venice,“ because the atmosphere 
lends itself more readily to this kind of effect. 
The cuts are very good indeed ; and, we dare say, 
many children will prize the book, which will 
make a nice present. | 

(8) »A Great Emergency” is a work of more 
art than is shown in most books of the kind. It 
seeks to represent quietly various aspects of youthful 
life; but the author aims at dramatic form. The 
first story, which gives the title to the volume, is 
really an exquisite piece of work—full of quiet 
truthfulness. It is a story of a runaway escape told 
by one of the delinquents, and very natural and 
unpretending is the way in which the main facts 
are circumstantially set forth. Mr. Rowe, the 
boatman, is admirably filled in; and yet it is done 
exactly in such away as a boy would think of Rowe, 
and as he would write down, if he could write 
down, an account of his impressions as he goes 
along. There is a sustained and unhurried quiet 
about the style which will perhaps be against the 
book—as we fear, also, the style in which the pub- 
lishers have sent it forth may be against it among the 
showy Christmas books, but it has more of truth 
and study in it than many of them; the other 
stories as fully bear this out as the first one, though 
we have not space minutely to describe them. We 
cordially recommend this rather dull - looking 
volume to any person who may want a good story- 
book for a thoughtful boy. 

Prince Ritto (9) is a charming little fellow, 
but Miss Currey has dressed him in somewhat old- 
fashioned clothes. She is very good when she 
takes Ritto to the forest with his sister, but the 
descriptions of court and camp are conventional, 
and the wicked old chamberlain, and much of the 
same thing, sound in our ears too like reminis- 
cences of something else; but the ‘‘ Four-leaved 
Shamrock, and the search for it, and what came 
of it, shows so much invention and purpose, that 
we hope to meet with Miss Currey again. The 
illustrations are hardly so successful as we had 
hoped ; but something may be due to the process 
by which they are rendered. 

In The Child of the Cavern” (10) Jules Verne 
has built a most exciting romance on certain facts 
and possibilities of mining life in Scotland. It is 
somewhat remarkable that he should have gone to 
that region for his scene and his subject ; but he 
connects his scientific knowledge with so much 
that is fantastic and awful, and by such imper- 
ceptible degrees indissolubly interconnects them, 
that he seems to be justified of his work. Once 
begin to read and you find it enthralling. You 


almost magical, power lodged in the mind of this 
man. He floats you quite away from the firm 
ground to a cloud-world, and you don't know it, 
and are almost inclined to insist that you are still 
on earth. Mr. Kingston says well, ‘‘In spite of 
the sober-minded character of the population of 
Scotland, Jules Verne has, by the magic power of 
his pen, converted it into enchanted ground. He 
has called into existence a mine of fabulous wealth, 


“(7) | Dwarfs, 
erman of 
(Marcus 


(7) Talesand Legends of Giants, Fairies 
Water Sprites, and Hohgoblins. From the G 
VILLAMARIA. With numerous Illustrations, 
Ward and Co.) 83 

8) A Great Emergency, and other Tales. By J. H. 
mE. Author of From Six to Sixteen,” &c. With 
Four Illustrations. (G. Bell and Sons) 

(9) Prince Ritto, or, the Four. Lea vod Shamrock. By 
Fanny W. Currey. With Ten Eogravings. (Sampson 
Low aud Co.) 

(10) The Child of the Cavern; a ee Doing 
Underground. By JULES VERNE. Translated by W. ti. 
Kingston. With numerous Illustrations. en 
| Low and Co. 


wonder at your acquiescence and the strange, 
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| en eens 


and placed in it a being endowed with superhuman | 
power, who performs wonders unsurpassed in the 

present prosaic age. It is a fascinating and 

powerful book; and if the illustrations are not 

equally so, that is because the subjects are often 

beyond the power of the pencil, 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


The Hermit of Livry, a Tale of the Days of 
John Calvin, by Emma Lestiz (Sunday School 
Union), is an attempt to bring before the reader 
some aspects of French society in the earliest days 
of the French Reformation. The Hermit of Livry, 
who is represented as having been burned at the 
stake in front of the Church of Notre Dame, is 
apparently put io the foreground, partly because cf 
some mystery in his movements, and partly because 
he was the successful though secret preacher of 
the doctrines of the Reformation. Calvin stands 
prominent, at first, as an ardent and bigoted child 
of the Church. Here the writer is very true to 
nature, for what Calvin was after his change he cer- 
tainly was before— a manof surpassing ability, but at 
the same time of an intolerant disposition. But the 
tale is decorated with many characters, some of 
them carefully studied, and altogether it a suc- 
cessful and not inartistic production.——Jn the 
Years that are Toll, by Rose PARKER, Messrs. 
Ward, Lock, and Co., have given us another 
volume of their admirable ‘‘ Lily Series,” which 
includes some of the best of American writings. 
There is a kind of nameless charm in this 
retrospect of a life mellowed by the memories of 
many years with all their sorrows and all their 
happiness. This is, however, a little too much of 
the affectation of comparison in it, and meanings are 
forced from, rather than suggested by, analogies. 
he motive of the writer of Perils—a novel in 
two volumes, by the author of Reminiscences of a 
Lawyer” (Remington and Co.) is a good one, 
although we are not accustomed to see the evi- 
dences of the Christian faith argued and illustrated 
in this form. Two young Harrovians are the 
heroes: one denies Revelation, the other illus- 
trates, in character and life, its surpassing power. 
They separate, and ultimately/ the unbeliever sur- 
renders his unbelief. We can imagine that one or 
two of the discussions may excite attention, and 
the tale, as atale, is well told, but, on the whole, 
we prefer such discussions in another form.—— 
Diana Gay, by Percy FrriaEr ap (Arthur Moxon), 
is a cheap reprint of one of the author’s best 
novels, Mr. Fitzgerald, when he chooses, can 
equal Mr. Trollope in society pictures, and 
he does so here, while in variety of cha- 
racters he surpasses that writer. But he gives 
us the impression that he takes pains only 
at the beginning and end of his works. Told 
by the Sea, by F. Franxrort Moore (Marcus 
Ward and Co.), is a collection of three clever 
sketches written with the originality that we should 
expect from the author of Where the Rail Runs 
Now.” There are reasons, however—very obvious 
we should have thought—why the second tale of 
„Mr. Plassington’s journal“ should have been toned 
down or omitted altogether. It is clever and 
humorous, but the flavour is badly Bohemian. 
Miss Worboise’s industry is exemplary. We have 
received from Messrs. James Clarke and Co. two 
new tales by her—Robert Wreford’s Daughter and 
The Grey House at Endelstone. Both are good, and 
characterised by that purity of tone which distin- 
guishes Miss Worboise from some other novel 
writers. Of the two we prefer ‘“Robert Wreford's 
Daughter,” although it possibly cost the writer the 
least trouble to construct. The characters of Wreford 
and his first wife are drawn with great skill. Miss 
Worboise shows that there can be as much romance 
and as much interest rife amongst the members of a 
Hackuey Baptist church as there can be even in 
Belgravia, just as Dickens showed that there 
could be as much amongst the poor as 
amongst the rich. Little May's 
By Annix Wuittem. With Ten Illustrations by 
Harrison Weir. (Griffith and Farran.) 


confined to her bed, but even there she had her pets. 


It was thought desirable to send her into the 


country, and then the enjoyment of her life began, 


although, still, spinal weakness made it impossible 
for her towalk. Here she had pets and pets, some 
of which Mr. Weir has drawn for us. She lived in 
a little cottage, made all sorts of friends, and exer- 
cised her own kindly influence on all around her. 
The conception of ‘‘Young Dan'el here is 
decidedly clever, and the tale one of the best all 
through.—— Talent in Tatters—by Hope WRAYTHE 


Friends, 


Little 
May was the daughter of a sea-captain. She was 


writer, whom we are glad to welcome, for it gives 
us another assurance that if the old writers for the 
young have ceased from their work, some equally 
good are stepping to the front. Miss Wraythe is 
one of these. A little ragged boy is the hero of this 


order. He is respectable, if ragged, and he does 
not beg, although he will receive—a distinction 
sometimes with a real difference, but not 
always so. His adventures from the time 
he is first introduced to us in the streets of 
London, are told with spirit and sympathy, and we 
follow them to the cathedral choir, and afterwards 
to Eton with unceasing interest. A tale that will 
be a favourite. ——In Michael Faraday (Wesleyan 
Conference Office) Mr. W. R. Burcess has told 
with simplicity and power the tale of a great man’s 
life. A small but good book for boys. — — In the 
Alleged Prophecies concerning Jesus Christ in the O'd 
Testament, Mr. J. Pace Horrs (Triibner and Co.) 
examines all the passages in the Old Testament 
which are supposed to contain prophecies concerning 
Christ. He concludes that they all referred to con- 
temporary events, and had, and could have, no 
reference whatever to the Messiah. 


Miscellaneous, 


— — 


The subject of the sketch of Men and Manner 
in the Pulpit,” in this week’s May/air, is the Rev. 
Teignmouth Shore, at Berkeley Chapel, Mayfair. 
TAE MARRIAGE OF THE DUKE oF NorFOLK.—A 
Romish ecclesiastic told me the other day, upon 
what he asserted to be undeniable authority, cer- 
tain particulars respecting the forthcoming wedding 
of the piece de résistance of his Church, the Duke of 
Norfolk. The present income of his grace, he re- 
marked, had been much exaggerated ; it was only 
£160,000 per annum. The amount of pin-mouey 
which, by the marriage settlement, would be 
granted by the duke to his bride over and above 
her own exclusive means, was to be £1,000 a year. 
Then, in case of his grace pre-deceasing the 
future duchess, 8,000/. per annum was to be re- 
served for her out of the Norfolk property for life 
or until remarriage. How this agent of the Vati- 
can, whose acquaintance I made while coming 
through the Mont Cenis Tunnel, came by his infor- 
mation, it is hard to tell. Strange to say, in the 
same carriage with us was Mr. Palmer, the brother 
of Lord Selborne, who some years ago created a 
small sensation by embracing the Roman Catholic 
faith.— Mayfair. 
CLEOPATRA’S NEzDLE.—A special meeting of 
the members of the Royal United Service 
Institution was held on Friday, in Whitehall. 
London, to hear a paper by Mr. J. 
ixon, C. E, giving an account of the steps 
taken to remove the obelisk from Egypt to 
Eogland. Admiral Sir ©. Ommaney occupied the 
chair. Mr. Dixon, after a few introductory re- 
marks, said he thought they should accord to the 
Khedive their warm thanks for the interest he had 
taken and the support he had given to those whose 
duty it had been to carry out the objects of those 
who had found the means to remove the obelisk. 
He referred to the history of the monument, and 
to its being composed of granite from the ridge 
some 700 miles up the Nile. He admired the in- 
enuity of the ancients who could set up and pull 
— such immense blocks, and he had often 
thought that such an example of the engineerin 
skill of the people of some 3,300 years ago aaa 
be, for more reasons than one, transferred to the 
centre of the engineering skill of the present day. 
The lecturer then traced the steps which had been 
taken to bring the Needle to this country, reports 
of which have already appeared, and expressed his 
belief that it would before long reach England. He 
was of opinion that the Westminster site was a de- 
sirable one. After several questions had been put 
and answered, a cordial vote of thanks was accorded 
to Mr. Dixon. 

CHRISTIAN EvIDENCE SocieTy.—The conferences 
at the 5 Temple were resumed last Thursday, 
when Professor Lorimer, D.D., read a paper on 
„The special necessity and the peculiar hopeful- 
ness of the society’s work at the present time.” 
Dr. Lorimer remarked that the pressing upon 
public attention of Christian evidences is an indis- 
pensable part of the work and battle of the Chris- 
tian Church, especially just now, for we are in 
the presence of some manifestations and develop. 
ments of the spirit of doubt and disbelief which 
were never seen before. Three of our most able 
and influential monthlies are being made the arena 
of conflict between belief and disbelief before the 
whole English - speaking world. This should 
awaken in all Christian men an intense sense of 
obligation to contend earnestly for the faith once 
delivered to the saints, and there is special hope. 
fulness about the work, for important concessions 
have been recently made by some of the most dis- 
tinguished writers on the side of disbelief. Professor 
Tyndall concedes that the religious sentiment 
has an immovable basis in the nature of man,” and 
acknowledges the existence of a God to whom the 


tale, but he is not altogether of the conventional | 


— 


| weapons and tactics which are now being brought 


into the field, increase the hopefulness with which 
the warfare is being carried on. The debate on 
the paper was adjourned till to-morrow (Thursday). 

HypropHosia is a terrible malady, but the 
recently reported cases of this disease have thrown 
the public mind into a state of panic which is, to 
say the least, unreasonable. Every dog has fallen 
under suspicion, and the general disposition is to 
show no mercy, especially to stray animals. The 
manager of the Battersea Home for Lost Dogs 
mentions a few facts which should serve to remove 
much of the alarm which prevails on this subject. 
He state that since the establishment of the Home 
200,000 dogs—most of them vagabond and starving 
animals—have been brought to the kennels, but in 
not a siugle instance has rabies been detected. In 
hundreds of cases the poor brutes have been treated 
in the streets as undoubtedly mad, whereas, in fact, 
they have been suffering from disorders which have 
yielded readily to kindly and intelligent treatment. 
The risks from bites is also very much exaggerated. 
In London policemen are frequently bitten by the 
animals they seize, but the medical return of the 
police force do not record a single case of hydro- 
phobia. At the Battersea Home, bites, sometimes 
of a serious nature, are of daily occurrence, 
yet not once during the last seventeen years 
has hydrophobia been the result. The head keeper 
states that he has been bitten hundreds of times 
without ever feeling any symptom of madness or 
any pain except the natural suffering arising from 
the injury.” It is, of course, the duty of all local 
authorities to adopt every reasonable precaution 
against mischief being done by mad or savage 
animals, Stray dogs especially should be looked 
after; and, as suggested by the manager of the 
Battersea Home, it might be well if legislative pro- 
vision were made for the punishment of those 
persons—and they are a large class—who, when 
tired of their dogs, turn them adrift instead of 


destroying them or findingthem a new home. The 
reat — useless multiplication of dogs is un- 
doubtedl a public nuisance and a public danger; 


but the facts we have mentioned go to show that 
rabies is of much less frequent occurrence than is 
commonly supposed, and that a bite even from a 
vagrant cur does not necessarily mean death to the 
sufferer.— Manchester Guardian. 


Ho.ioway’s PrLis.—The extraordinary range of tempe- 
rature prevaling in our climate is extremely trying to the 
aelicate-chested, the weak and nervous. ‘ll troubled by 
these afflictions should resy:ve to resort to this strengthening 
and regulating medicine immediately they perceive in them- 
stlves discomfort or that feeling of restlessness which be- 
tokens disorderea digestion aud detective secre ion of bile. 
Oue of Hulloway’s Pilis taken about neon and followed at 
bed-time by a dose sufficiently large to act aperieutly will 
speedily recruit the faulty functions, and restore order 
throughout the whole system. A treatment so safe in opera- 
tion avd so successful in result should be known and practis-d 
when, from cold and sundry other causes, disease is attempt- 
ing to gain a vexatious footing. 

You can expend your entire income and yet insure its 
return without further outlay or liability of any kind. On 
all purchases ask your tradesmen fer Coupons of the General 
Expenditure Assurance Company (limited). Head Offices, 
19 and 21, Queen Victona-street, E. C. 

OLDRIDGE’s BALM or COLUMBIA.—By the increasing 
demand for this famed Balm may be estimated its value and 
efficacy for repleu:sh ng, nvigorating, and preserving the Hair 
either from failing off or turning grey. ithout it no toilet 
is complete. It imparts to the hair a bright and glossy ap 
pearance, frees it entirely from scurf, and will not soil the 
most delicate fabric worn ss headdress “at home” or in 
promenade. In the “nursery” ita use is invaluable, as it 
furms in infancy the basis of a healthy aud luxuriant head 
of har. Sold by all perfumers and chemists, at 3s. 6d., 6s., 
and jls. only. Wholesale and retail by the proprietors, 
C. and A. Oldridge, 22, Wellington-street, seven doors from 
the Sirand, London, W.C. 

PeRFrection.— Mrs. S. A. ALLEN’s World's Hair Restorer 
never fails to restore grey hair to its youthful colour, impart- 
ing to it new life, growth, and lustrous beauty. Its action is 
speedy ard thorough, quickly banishing grey ness. Its value 
is above all others. A single trial proves it. It is not a dye. 
It ever proves itself the natural strengthener of the hair. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 

Mrs. S. A. ALLEN has for over 40 years manufactured these 
two preparations. T'hey are the standard articles * the hair. 
1 should never be used together, nor Oil nor Pomade with 
either, 

Mrs. S. A. ALLEN’s Zylo-Balsamum, a simple tonic and 
hair-dressing of extraordinary merit for the young. Prewa- 
ture loss of the har, so common, is prevented Prompt 
relief in thousands of cases has been afforded where the hair 
has been coming out in handfuls, It cleanses the hair aud 
scalp, and removes dandruff. Sold by all Chemists and 
Pertumers. 

CARDINAL Ecru, ox CreaM.—Jupson’s DyYEs.— 
White goods may be dyed in five minutes. Ribbons, 8. Ike, 
feathers, scarfs, lace, bra:d, veils, handkerchiefs, clouds, 
b ruouses, Shetland shawls, or any small article of dress, cau 
easily be dyed without aoiling the hands. Violet, magenta, 
crimson, manve, purple, pink, ponceau, claret, &c., Sixpence 
per bottle. Sold by Chemists and Stationers. ; 

INVALIDS —Ccnsumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, Diseases 
of the Heart, Dropsy, and Tumours quickly cured by Aber- 
crombie’s New Solvent Process. Success testified by many 
ministers and others, with their respective names and ad- 
dresses added Inquiry courted. Post Free Six Stamps.— 
10. Ciaremont-square, London, N. ; 

RE: Kit?’s Paris Blunk. — The marked superiority of 
this Laundry Blue over all others, and the quick appreciatior 
of its merits by the public bas been attended by the usual 
result via, a flood of imitations, Ine merit of the latter 
mainly consists in the ingenuity exerted, not simply in imi- 
tating the square shape, but making the general appearance © 
of the w.appers resemble that of tre genuine article. Th: 
manufacturers therefore to caution all buyers to see 
“Reckitt’s Paris Blue” on each packet. 

Kinanan’s LL Wuisny.—Universally recommended by 
the Medical Profession. A pure old spirit, mild, mellow, 


religious sentiment is to be directed. John Stuart 
Mill concedes the historical character of Christ. 


(Griftith and Farran) is also, we fancy, by a new 


These concessions afford advantages for enforcing 
E Christian argument; while the improved 


delicious, aud most wholesome. Dr. Hassall says: —“ The 
| samples were soit and mellow to the taste, aromatic acd 
| ethereal to the smell The Whisky must be pronounced to 
be pure, well-matured, and of very excellent quality. 
Wholesale, 20, Great Titchtield-street, Loudon, W. 
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SussTITUTE FOR Mxk.— The Editor of the “ Medical 
Mirror bas called the notice of the medical profession to 
Cadbury’s Cocoa Essence, which he calls, Cadbury's Con- 
centrated Vegetable Milk, and remerks:—“ The excess of 
fatty matter has been carefully eliminated, and thus a 
compound remains which conveys iu a minimum bulk a 


maximum amount of nutriment. We strongly recommend 
it as a diet for children.” 


Adbertisements, 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


LARGE BAZAAR in aid of the Funds of the 
NEW SUNDAY SCHOOLS and Christian Institute 
(now erecting in Priory-street), will be held on NOVEMBER 
28, 29 and 30, in the MUSIC HALL, HASTINGS. 
Mrs, BRASSEY has kindly consented to open the Bazaar, 
on Wednesday, Nov. 28, at twelve o'clock. 
A large assortment of Useful as well as Fancy Articles 
wilt be offered for sale at moderate prices. 
_ Admission—First day, 1s.; following days from twelve te 
tix o'clock, Is.; Evenings, 6d.; Family Tickets, for three 
days, 28. 6d.; Single Ticket, for three days, ls. 6d. 


Heu For 


The Committee have the pleasure to announce that JOHN 
WALTER, Eeq., M. P., has kindly consented to Preside at 
the ANNUAL Fe«STIVAL DINNER at WILLIS’S 
ROOMS, St. James’s, on WEDNESDAY, 28th November. 
Names of Gentlemen willing to assist the Committee in their 
work by acting as Stewards will be thankiully received. 


FUNDS are urgently NEEDED to feed, clothe, and 
educate the 300 boys now in the 10 Homes. 


A. O. CHARLES, Secretary. 
Offices, Ludgate-circus, E. C. 


F. H. MIALL, 37, Sovrnm CasrIE Street, 
Liver POOL. GENERAL COMuiIssION MEK. 
CHANT AND FORWARDING AGENT. 


— — 


LITTLE BOYS. 


AW.—A Firm of Nonconformist and Liberal 

4 SOLIC(TORS, of old standing aud large general 

practice in the country, is open to RECEIVE an ARTI- 

CLD CL* RK, who would have every opporcunity of 

acquiring a thorough knowledge of his profession. Premium, 

250 Gumeas,— Address, Z., care of Messrs. Hooper and Son, 
69, Ludgate hill, London, tC. 


OME EDUCATION.—A LADY residing in 

the healthiest part of Malvern, and wishing to 
Educate her own little Daugh:ers at H me, would be glad 
to hear of ‘Iwo or Three others to join then. - For par- 


ticulers apply to Rev. A. S. Richardson, Castle House, 
Malvern. 


W (after Christmas), by a Lady, a 
SITUATION as HOUSEKEEPER, or Com- 
panion to a Lady, or any lace of trust where nothing 


-wenial is required. Good references. Address, M. H., 
Maiden Newton, Dorset. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—A firm of 

Civil and Mecha:ical ENGINEERS of twenty years’ 

standing have a VACANCY for a PUPIL.—Marshall and 
Co., 26, Budge-row, Cannon-street, London. 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHE* 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
.  Principals—The Misses HOWARD. 
AUTUMN TERM began Tuurspay, Sept. 20. 


HE DIRECTORS of the EAST of ENG. 
LAND NONCONFORMIST GIRLS’ SCHUOL, 
BISHOPS STORTFORD. witl have VACANCIES for 
Three or Four PUPILS at CURISTMAS. 
Early Applications are requested, addressed to the 
Lady Principal—Miss LEWIN, 


TAMFORD TERRACE ACADEMY, 
ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE., 
Established 1829, by the late Mr. Sunderland. 
Prospectuses, &c., will be forwarded on application to 


DANIEL F. HOWORTH, Principal. 


TENBY: THE MADEIRA OF WALES. 


REEN HILL SUHOOL (Boys). 
ST. MARY’S HILL SCHOOL (Girls), 
Conducted by H. GOWARD, M. A., LL.B. (Loudon), and 

Mrs. GOWARD, with a large staff of Resident 
Assistants, English aud Foreign. : 

The Houses, School Premises, and extensive Grounds are 

excellently adapted for Scholastic purposes. The Establish- 


ments sre quite distinct, and are beautifully situated within 
a few minutes’ walk of the sea. 


ORWOOD ORPHAN SOCIETY, 
for the TRAINING UP cf BEREAVED 
CHILDREN in CHRISIIAN FAMILIES. Approvea 
casea received in the order of application. No voting. 
CONTRIBUTIONS are earnestly reoueste 1 in aid o. this 
new charity, and will be thankfully receive! aud aci#now- 
ledged by the Treasurer, Watson Osmond, Esq., 60, Fen- 
church-street, E. C., and Netherton, Penge-lane, Sydenham; 
or the Hon. Secretary, Rev. G. T. Coster, Sunny Bank, 
South Norwood, S. E. Post-office orders to be made pry 
able at the General Post Office. Cheques to be crossed 
London and South-Western Bauk. 


£] TEETH.—PAINLESS 


DENTISTRY. 


The Unpep or Lower Set of 14 pure Mineral Teeth, 
warranted for mastication, perfect articulation, and will not 
decay or change colour (no extra charges). 


M. E. TOOMEY, Surgeon Dentist, — 


54, Rathbone place, Oxford-street, near Totienham-ct.-road. 


Non AL INSTITUTION for DISEASES 
of the SKIN, 
227, Geay’s-inn-road, King’s-cross, London, W. C. 
Extablished 1884. 
Physician—Dr Barr Meadows, 47, Vietoria-atreet, SW. . 
Free to the ne“essitous ; * required from other apyli- 
ean 


~ 


£]- 


EALTH WITHOUT MEDICINE, | 
_ mconvenience, or expense, in DYSPEPSIA, Chronic 
Constipation, Diarrhea, Nervous, Bilious, Pulmonary, and 
Liver Complaints, Debility, Asthma. Wasting in Old or 
Young, Nausea, and Vomiting, RESTORED by DU 
BARRY’S DELICIOUS FOOD:— 


REVALENTA ARABICA 

(which saves fifty times its cost in medicine), and cures 
chronic indigestion (dyspepsia), habitual constipation, 
diarrhoea, hemorrhoids, liver complaints, flatulency, nervous- 
uess, biliousness, all kinds of fevers, sore throats, ca 

colds, influenza, noises in the head and ears, rheumatism, 
pout, poverty and impurities of the blood, eruptions. 
ysteria, neuralgia, irritability, sleeplessness, low spirits, 
spleen, acidity, waterbrash, palpitation, heartburn, headache, 
debility, dropsy, cramps, spasms, nausea, aud vomiting after 
eating, even in pregnancy or at sea; sinking fits, cough, 
asthma, bronchitis, consumption, exhaustion, epilensy, 
diabetes, paralysis, wasting away, and the feverish and bitter 
taste on awaking, or caused by onions, garlic, and even the 
smell of tobacco or drink. enty-eight years’ invariable 
success with adults and delicate infants. 30.000 cures of 
cases considered hopeless. It contains four times as much 
nourishment as meat. It is likewise the oply recognised 
food to rear delicate infants successfully, and to overcome all 
infantine difficulties in teething, weaning, measles, fevers, 
restlessness, diarrhoea, eruptions. The 28. tins are forwarded 

ost free to all parts of the United Kingdom on receipt of 
8. 4d. in stamps. 

IMPORTANT CAUTION.—Thirty years’ well-deserved 
and world-wide reputation of Du Barry’s Food has led a 
certain class of speculators to puff up all kinds of Farinaceous 

oods. However, Mr Pye Henry Chevasse, F. R. C. S., 
author of “ Advice to a Mother,” analysed 13 of these, and 
declared DU BARRY’S FOOD to be THE BEST. Like- 
wise Dr. B. F. Routh, physician to the Samaritan Hospital 
for Women and Children, declares :—“ Among the vegetable 
substances Du Barry's Revalenta Arabica is the best,” and 
that “ under its influence many children affected with atrophy 
and marked debility have completely recovered. They thrive 
admirably upon it, and sleep soundly all night.” 


U BARRY’S FOOD.—‘ Twenty-five years’ 
incredible miseries from chronic dyspepsia, nervous- 
ness, sleeplessness, low spirits, debility, and swellings all 
over to double my natural sise—miseries I endured, and for 
which I tried the best advice in vain. Since 29th March last 
1 have hved entirely upon DU BARRY’S REVALENTA 
ARABICA FOOD without taking any meat. It has done 
me a great deal of good, and 1 never felt so well in my life 
as | do now, all the swelling having left me; 1 have lost all 
nervousness, I sleep well, and feel happy. Indeed, my triends 
say | am like a new man—nothing like what | was before | 
took your food. Pray make any use 5 like of this letter, 
and accept my very best thanks. —I am, dear Sir, yours 
truly, CHARLES TUSON.— Monmouth, 30th August, 
1876.” 


URE No. 68,471 of GENERAL DEBILITY. 
“I am happy to be able to assure yon that these last 
two years, since | ate DU BARKY’S admirable REVA- 
LENTA AKABICA, I have not feli the weight of my 
84 years. My legs have acquired strength and rimbleness, 
my sight has improved so much as to dispense with spectacles, 
my stomach reminds me of what | was at the age of 20— 
in short, I feel myself quite 2 and hearty. 
attend confessions, visit the sick, | make long journeys on 
foot, my head 1s clear, and my memory strengthened. In the 
interests of other sufferers, | authorise the publication of 
my experience of the benefits of your admirable 100d, and 
remain, Abbot PETER CASTELLI, Bachelor of Theology 
and Priest of Prunetto, near Mondovi.” 


U BARRY’S FOOD. — CONSTIPATION, 
Asthma, &c.—Cure No. 49,832 of fifty years’ inde- 
scribable agony from dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, cough, 
constipation, 1 spasms, sickness, and vomiting by 
Du Barry’s Food—MARIA JOLLY. 


U BARRY’S FOOD.—LIVER, NERVES.— 
Cure No. 48,614, Of the Marchioness de Brehan.— 

in consequence of a Liver Complaint, I was wasting away 
for seven years, and so debilitated and nervous that [ was 
unubie to read, write, or, in fect, attend to anything; with a 
ne: vous palpitation all over, bad digestion, constant sleepless- 
ness, and the most intolerable nervous agitation, which pre- 
vented even my sitting down for hours together. I telt 


| dreadfully low-spirited, and all intercourse with the world 


had become painful to me. Many medical men, English as 
well as French, had prescribed for me in vain. In perfect 
despair 1 took DU BARRY’S FOOD, and lived on this 
delicious food for three months. The good God be praised, 
it bas completely restored me; I am myself again, and able 
to make and receive visits aud resume my social position,— 
Marchioness DE BREHAN, Naples, April 17, 1859.” 


U BARRY’S FOOD. — CONSUMPTION, 
Diarrhoea, Cramp, Kidney, and Bladder Disorders.— 
Dr. Wurzer’s Testimouial.—“ Bonn, July 19, 1852.—Du 
Barry’s Food is one of the most excellent, nourishing, and 
restorative absorbents, and supersedes, in many cases, ail 
kinds of medicines. It is particularly effective in indigestion 
(dyspepsia), a confined habit of body, as also iv diarrhea, 
bowel complaints, and stone or gravel; inflammatory irrita- 
tion, and cramp of the urethra, the kidueys and bladder, aud 
hemorrhoids.—Dr, RUD WU KZEK, Professor of Medicwne, 
and Practical M.D, 


IURE of DEBILITY, BAD DIGESTION, and 
IKKITABLLITY. 

“DU BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA has pro- 
duced an extraordinary effect on me. Heaven be bl it 
has cured me of nightly sweatings, terrible irritation of the 
stomach, aud had digestion, which had lasted eighteen years. 
1 have never felt so comfortable as I do now.—J, OM- 
PARET, Parish Priest, St. Komaine-des-lsles, 


U BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 
D FOOD (suitably packed for all climates) selle: In tins, 
bib, at 28.; of IIb., 38, 6d.; Ab., 6s.; Sib., 14s. 12ib., 
328.; 24ʃb., 60s. 

U BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 

CHOCOLATE.—Powaer iu tin canisters for 12 
cups at 2s.; 24 cups, 3s. 6d.; 48 cups, 6s. ; 288 cups, 54s. , 

6 cups, 64s. g 

1 U BARRY’S REVALENTA BISCUITS.— 
D They soothe the most irritable stomach aid nerves, 
in nausea and sickness, even in pregnancy or at sea, heart 
burn, and the feverish, acid, or bitter taste on waking up, cr 
caused by onions, garlic, and even the smell lett by tobace. 
or drinking. ‘hey improve the appetite, assist digestion, 
secure sound, refreshing sleep, and are more highly nourish- 
ing and sustaining than even meat.— Ib., 3a. id. ; 2lh., C8. 
51b., 148.; 12ib. 32s ; 24ib, 60s. 


EPOTs: DU BARRY and Co., Limited, No. 
D 77, Regent-street, London, W.,; same house, 26, Place 
Vendome, Paris; 16, Rue Montsgue de ls Cour, Brussels ; 
2. Vis Tomaso Grossi, Milan; 1, Calle de Valverde, Madrid ; 
25, Louisen Strasse, Berlin, W.; 8, Wallfisch Gasee, Vienna; 
and at the Grocers and Chemists in every town. 


a 


I preach, | 


MAGNETINE. 
DARLOW & CO., 


INVENTORS AND PAT ENT TES. 


PpARLOW'S A ACHETINE APPLIANCES, 


Are unapproachable for comfort of wear, safety of 
use, and durability of magnetic power. They are usea 
and recommended by gentiemen eminent in the medical 
profession. In cases of 

Kidney, Lung, 


Gout and Rheumatism, Spinal, Liver, 
Throat, and Chest Complaints, Epilepsy, Hysteria, 
General Debility, Indigestion, Hernia, Sciatica, 


Asthma, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, and other forms of 
Nervous and Rheumatic A ffections. 


M AG N ETI N E is —— as a perfectly flexible 


et. It is an i 
original invention of Messrs. . — & Co, — be 


them on their previous invention patented in 1966, and pos- 
sessing qualities which cannot be found in any other magnet. 
It is — light, and durable, elastic, flexible, and permanently 
magnetic. 


DARLOW’S MAGNETINE APPLIANCES. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


From GARTH WILKINSON, Esq., M.D 
I. R. C. 8. . 


76, Wimpole- street, Cavendish- square. W., 
June 15, 1876. 
F. W. Darlow, Esq. 


Sin. — Since March, 1874, when I wrote to you 
to express my opinion. from experience, of the 
value of your Magnetic Appliances, I have 
been freqnently asked by letter if my certifi- 
cate was genuine, and if in the time since 
elapsed your inventions still approved them- 
selves as beneficial in my practice. To both 
those questions I can answer by endorsing 
Magnetine as an arm which I am obliged to 
resort to 1n a good many cases. 

In addition to the cases I before specified I 
can now add some 9 of the utility of 


Magnetine in cases of debility, and as a local 
remedy in painful affections arisi 
course of gout. Indeed, I am med 
2 it wherever topical weakness 

rom a low vitality in the great nervous 
centres, or in the principal o of assimila- 
tion, nutrition, and blood purification ; also in 
weak throats from nervous exhaustion affect- 
ing the larynx.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Garn WiLEIxsox, M. D., M. R. C. SB. E. 


in the 
to 


From the Rev. EDWIN PAXBON HOOD. 
60, Hilmarten-road, Camden-road, N , 
August, 1877. 
To Messrs. Darlow and Co. 


GENTLEMEN,—Some two years since, after 
recovery from severe illness, I sought strength 
from your Lung In r and I believe 1 
found very great benefit. I have since then 
usually worn, and recommended many of m 
friends to adopt, your pieces of 
Armour, and in every instance within my circle 
of acquaintance benefit has been 29 
acknowledged. When, therefore, I was ask 
for this Testimonial, from some knowled 
obtained of the above experience, I felt it 
be not less g duty than a pleasure to give it 
heartily. —I am, faithfully (I may say for 
others and myself, gratefully). yours, 

Epwis Paxton Hoop. 


From RICHARD C. SHETTLE, Esq., M.D. 
Royal Berks Hospital, Reading. 

GenTLEMEN,—I have given the Magnetic 
Appliances a somewhat extended trial in 
hospital as well as private practice, and I have 
much gratification in stating that, as far as it 
is possible to judge of the curative merits of 
any remedy, I believe I have seen exceedingly 
marked benefits from their effects. The cases 
oe . nese M them have been 

noi affections o e nervous system, 
— — — A severe forms of such disorders I 
have found patients rapidly improve under the 
influence (as I believe) of this remedy.—I am, 
Gentlemen, yours truly. 

Ricnarp C. Saettiz, M. D. 

To Darlow and Co. 


From the Rev. CHARLES GARTH 
FULLERTON. 
Boothby Graffor Rectory, Lincoln, 
May, 18, 1877 

Dear S1rs,—I enclose cheque for the Wrist- 
let and Belt for my friend, and have 
pleasure in saying that I have certainly found 
the Belt you sent me last November to be of 
the test benefit. With perfect truth I can 
say 1 should not like to be t one now. 
I have had no lum or rheumatism since I 
began to wear it ; you are quite welcome 
to use this letter as a onial.— yours 


thfull 
92 Rev.) Cuartes Gartu FolLanrov. 
To Darlow and Co., 443, West Strand, London. 


MESSRS. DARLOW & CO. 


Are honoured by the patronage of many of the highest 
families in the kingdom, including Ladies and Gentlemen in 
Her Majesty's Household and Members of both Houses 
of the Legislature. Gentlemen of the Legal and other 
learned Professions, Officers in the Army and Navy, 
Ciergymen of all Venominations, Bankers. Merchants, 
etc., who have testified of the benefits derived from the use 
of Magnetine. 


DARLOW & CO., SOLE PROPRIETORS, 
443, WEST STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 443, 


Opposite CHarine Cross Rartway Srariox. 


E 


Descriptive Pamphlets post free on application. 
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On)? COUNTY MIDDLE-CLASS 
SCHOOL. | 


(HOWARD HOUSE SCHOOL, THAME). 

The success of this School for thirty-six years arises from 
the fact that great attention is paid to snbjects required in 
commercial life. Boys have excelled in good writing, arith- 
metic, French, book keeping, and mercantile correspondence. 
During the past year, 1876-7, all the candidates sent up from 
the have passed the Local Examivations. Cambridge 
Local Examination Dre., 1876, one Senior and five Juniors 
sed (turee in honours and distix guished in four subjects). 
ford Local Examination, My, 1877, one Senior and two 
Juniors passed (one in II. Class). They passed collectively 
107 out of 108 sub References to parents in all parts 
of England. Inclusive terms twenty-two or twenty four 


guiness. 
For views and eee ly to the principals, Messrs. 
J. and J. W. Marsh. saci iG 


HE OLD GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
THAME, OXON. 


ESTABLISHMENT FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


- Conducted by Mrs. P. H. PEARCE 

(Eldest daughter of Mr. J. Marsh, of Howard House School.) 

Mrs. Pearce has removed to the above spacious house, 
which is well adapted for school purposes, cobtaming lofty 
school-rooms, aud standing in its own grounds, which con- 
sist of large playground, garden, and croquet lawns. 

In tuis Schoul the cour-e of instruction is on the most 
approved system of modern education, combined with the 

omestic comforts of a private family. Pupils from this 
School have successfully passed the Cambridge Local Exami- 
nations in honours. 

Reterences permitted to parents of present and former 
pupils. 1 erms upon application. 


SDEPENDENT COLLEGE, TAUNTON. 
Principal— Rev. W. H. GRIFFITH, M.A. (Lond.) 


Second Master—T. POW ELL, Esq., M. A. (Oxon.) 
And Seven Assistant Masters. 


Pupils prepared for the Cambridge Local and London 
University Examinations, and also for Commercial life. 
The College, in a most healthy situation, will accommodate 
150 boys. | 
Scholarships varying from £15 to £40 per annum. 
— Gymnastic Apparatus and spacious Swimming 
ath. 

A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for Little Boys under the 
care of Mrs MILNE, with separate building and playground. 
Terms, from 26 to 40 Guineas per annum. 

For Prospectus or further particulars apply to the 
- Principal, as above, or to the Secretary, 


Mr. ALBERT GOODMAN, Taunton. 
11 PRESTON KOAD, BRIGHTON. 


Principal—Mr. BURCHELL OUGHTON, B.A. 


School situated in healthy suburb of Brighton. Principal 
a Disteuter In 1876 one pupil passed the Matriculation 
Examination, London University, in Honours. Prospectus 
supplied on application. 
ferees :—Sir Charles Reed Dr. Angus, Dr. Allon, Rev. 
Paxton Hood, Rev. C. E. B. Reed, Rev. C. Bailhache. 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX. 


Hrap Mastrer— 
RICHARD F. WEYMOUTH, Esg., D. Lit. and M. A., 
Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.; Member of the Council ( 
the Philological Society, &., &e. 


Viczs-MastTer-— 


Rev. ROBERT HARLEY, F. R. S., F R. A. S., Corresponding | 


Member of the Li and Philosophical Soci 

chester, Member of the London Mathematical Society, 

formerly Professor of Mathematics and Logic in Airedale 

College, Bradford, &c. 75 
AssIsTANT MASTER — 

JAMES A. H. MURRAY, Esq., LL. D. (Edin.), B. A. 
F. E. I. S. Member ot the Council cf the Philological Society, 
one of the Editors of the Publications of the Early Eng- 
lish Text Society, Assistant Examiner in English in the 
University of London, &c., &c. 

JOHN M. LIGHTWOOD, Esq., M. A., Fellow of Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge; slso B. A.; First Class in Mathe. 
matics at the University of London. 

T. T. JEFFERY, E.., B. A., late Scholar and Prizeman of 
Peterhouse, Cambridge; 9th Classic in 1877. 

ALFRED ERLEBACH, Eaq., B.A. Lond. 

G. EMERY, Esc., B.A. Lond 

ARTHUR ERLEBACH, Esq., B.A. Lond. 

Lavy KESIDENT—Miss COG RE. 

we TERM commences Monday, the 21st JANUARY, 
for Prospectuses and further information, apply to th 

Head Master, at the School, or to the Secretary, the Rev. 

I. H. MARTEN. B.A.. Lee. SFR. 


THE NORTHERN 


CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 
SILCOATES HOUSE, NAR WAKEFIELD. 
ESTABLISHED 1831 


For the sons of Ministers and Missionaries; the sons of 
Lay men have been admitted since 1856. 


33 W. FIELD, M.A. (London) in Classics and 
Phi hy, Williams Divinity Scholar, assisted by com- 


ond 
OHN CROSSLEY, E eg, Halifax, Chairman 

W. H. LEE, Esq., J.P., Wakefield, Treasurer. 

J. R. WOLSTENHOLME, M. A., Wakefield, Hon. Sec 

Rev. JAMES RAE, B. A., Batley, Hon. Finance Sec. 

* „ School itself is an excellently-contrived building, 
Ww ; 
and well-furnished classrooms, [ examined the dormitories, 
lavatorics, &c., and found them superior to most that I have 
inspected. The situation cannot well be surpassed for 
healthiness.“ — Extract from the Cambridge Examiner's 

Midsunmer, 1874. 

e Committee have since provided a Chemical Labora- 
tory, Gymnastic Apparatus, and detached Infirmary, The 
Rn — has been enlarged, and a new Lavatory provided. 

course of instruction includes all brancies oi à sound 
Classical, Mathematical, and Commercial Education, so as to 
fit the Pupila for any departnieut of business, or for entrance 
at the Universities. 

plications for admission to be sent to the Principal. 

Ministers’ sons are received on reduced terms, which may 
be ascertained on application to the Secretary. , 

For Prospectuses, with a view of the School Premises, 

Terms, and further information, apply to the Principal or 


of Man- 


. - nothing has been = om to provide fine, lofty, |. 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Heap Master— 

ALEXANDER WAUGH -YOUNG, Esq., M.A. - 
don), Gold Medalist in Classics, late Andrew’s Scholar 
and First Priseman in Hi Senior Mathematics of 
University College, London, Fellow of University College, 


London, | 
Sreconp MastTER— 
JAMES SHAW, Exsq., B. A., (London), First in the First- 
class at both First and Second B.A. Examinations, 


ASSISTED BY NINE OTHER MASTERS, 


There are five Scholarships connected with the College. 

Boys are prepared for the Universities, the Professions, and 
for Commerce. 

Nine Seniors and twenty-six Juniors, out of a school of a 
hundred pupils, passed the Jast Cambridge Local Examina- 
tion, thirteen with honours—one the first Senior in Eng- 
land, who obtained the Sy ndicate’s prize of £12, the Hatherton 
Schoiarship of £40 per annum, and the offer of the Sizarship 
giveu by St. John’s Co lege, Cambridge, (to which is added 
£20 a-year) to the FirsT in Greek aud Jatin. 

There is a large swimming bath on the College premises. 

Fer particuiars as to Schoiarsmips, wc. apply to the Head 
Master, or to the Secretary, the Rev. Philip P. Rowe, M. A., 
Tettenhall, near Wolverhampton. 

AUTUMN TERM from Sept. 18th to Dec. 20 b. 


HE GOVERNMENTS STOCK 
INVESTMENT COMPANY (Limited). 
Paid-up C apital £500,000 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AT FOLLOWING RATES OF 
INTEREST. 
5 per Cent. for Two Years and upwards. 
a » One Year. 
Less than One Year according to Bank rates. 
Deposit Notes issued under the Seal of the Company, with 
cheques or coupons attached to the half-yearly interest, | 
SECURITY TO DEPOSITORS.—The Securities in which 
their monies are invested and the additional guarantee 
of the Paid-up Capital. 
Prospectuses and full information obtainable at the Office, 
52 Queen Victoria-street, E. C. 


A. W. RAY, Manager. 


1 and SOUTHWARK FIRE and 
LIFE INSURANCE, 


Chief Office, 73 and 74, King William-street, E. C. 
W. P. REYNOLDS, Manager. 


CCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Limited), 7, Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C. 
General Accidents. Personal Injuries. 
Railway Accidents. | Death by Accidents. 


C. HARDING Manager. 


ACCIDENTS BY FLOOD AND FIELD. 


ACCIDENTS of ALL KINDS 
May be Provived Against by a POLI':Y of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
| COMPANY, 

The Oldest & Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M. P., Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, 41, 000, 000. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £205,000. 
£1,120,000 HAVE BEEN PAID as COMPENSATION. 


A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a Weekly 
Allowance in the event of Injury, may be secured at 
moderate Premiums. 


Fonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 


Auvply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 
| Agents, or 


64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J VIAN Secretary 


— — 


THE BIRKBEOK BUILDING SOCIETY’S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS. ~ 


HOW TO PUKCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 


With immediate Possession aud uo Rent to pay.—Apply at 
the Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING Socisty, 29 ann 
80, Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 


HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND 
for FIVE SHILLINGS per MONTH, 


With Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening 

urposes.— Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREEHOLD 
21.75 Society, 29 and 30, Southampton- buildings, Chan- 
cery-lane. 


HOW TO INVEST YOUR MONEY 
WITH SAFETY. 


Apply at the Office of the BI RK Bk BAR, 29 and 30, 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. Deposits received at 
varying rates of interest for stated periods, or repayable on 
demand, | 

Current Accounts opened with persons properly intro- 
duced, aud Interest allowed on the minimum monthly 
balances. English and Foreign Stocks and Shares purchased 
and sold, and Advances made thereon. 

Otfice hours, from 10 to 4; except on Saturdays, when 
the Bank closes at 2 o'clock. On Mondays the Bauk is open 
until 9 o’clock in the Evening. 


A Pamphlet, with full particulare, may be had on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


ONDON and MANCHESTER INDUSTRIAL 

ASSURANCE COMPANY (Umite ). —-WANTEU, 

active AGENTS for the Life, Sick, Accidental, and t.ndow- 

ment Busmess.— Apply to H. Marriott, at the Chief Office, 
42, Southwark Exchauge, London, S. E. 


71 INVESTORS.—SUMS of MONEY of any 
amount are KECEIVED by the SUN BUILDING 
{NVESTMENT SOCIETY (Established 1854), at the 
Offices, 145, Holborn, E. C., on deposit at 5 and on pre. 
ference shares at 6 per cent. per annum. The business of the 
Society cousists exclusively in making advances on Freehold 
or Leasehold property on Mortgage repayable by instalments, 
aud ic therefore offers to investors a medium for obtamug a 
remunerative rate of interest with security of the soundest 
description, Further particulars can be had on application 


| to J. Salmon Stott, Secretary. 


HOUSE PROPERTY 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
92, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Seven doors East of the Cannon-street Station. 


— 


Capital- ONE MILLION, 
In 40, 000 fully paid-up Shares of £25 each. 


For the PURCHASE and SALE of 
PRODUCTIVE & PROGRESSIVE HOUSE PROPERTY, 
and improving the 
DWELLINGS of the WORKING CLASSES on the SELF- 
SUPPORTING PRINCIPLE, 


Registered March 15th, 1876. 


EIGHTEEN MONTHS’ WORK. 


The Company was registered March 15, 1876, and the 
present position of the Company is as fullows :— 

The First Issue, consisting of 4,000 fully paid-up shares of 
£25 each at par, was completed by November 24, 1876 

The Second similar Issue, at £1 per share premium, was 
completed by May 4, 1877. 

The Third similar Issue, at £2 per share premium, was 
completed by October 5, 1877. 

The Fourth sim:lar Issue, at £3 per share premium, is now 
in course of allotment. 

Aſter defraying the entire expenses of establishing the 
Company, a large sum remains as a Reserve Fund from 
Premiums on Shares and Profits on Re-sales. } 

The principle of fixing the premiums at which each issue 
should be aflotted has been to place it at such an amount as 
will fairly protect, and not more than fairly protect, the inte- 
rests of the then existing Shareholders. | 

The Company having now £300,000 subscribed, and the 
Estates yie'ding a good Profit Revenue, and Premiums on 
Shares and Profits on Re-sales flowing in and being invested 
for the benefit of the Sharehulders, there is every probability 
of the shares constantly improviny in value. 

The seventy-nine Estates belonging to the Company are 
situated within a short radius from the centre of Loudon, 
and from their situation are under the eye aud immediate 
control of the Board of Directors. 

Each has been separately and carefully selected. The 
principles of selection being to purchase nothing but what is 
productive, wel -letting, aud improving in valve, with a view 
to keepingthe same as a remuuerative investment until, as 
opportunities occur, the same is sold at a reasonable protit. 
No estate can be bought of, or sold to, any officer of the 
Society, nor can any advance be made to such. Other Estates 
are in course of negotiation for pu chase. : 

Shareholders jomug the Fourth Issue will receive on the 
calls on their shares interest at the rate of 53 per cent. per 
aunum, and after the Second Annual Meeting will be entitled 
to an equal share with the original Shareholders in any 
further bonus which may then be declared, so that their 
shares will yield a good immediate interest, with collateral 
benefits, in a successful established Company, from whose 
Operations speculation and risk are excluded. There are 
nearly ONE THOUSAND TWO HUNDRED SHARE- 
HOLDERS resident iu the metropolis and throughout the 
country, and with their connection, and the status of the 
Company, the remainder of the capital of the Company will 
probably be allotted within a moderate period. 


For full informatiou apply to 


W. H. BASDEN, Secretary, 
of whom may be obtained approving “‘ Notices of the Press, 
Report, “Five Minutes’ Talk about the Company,” and 


2 Property Notices, Prospectus, and Share Application 
orms. ‘ 


DANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 

DRAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal 
Towns in South Australia. Bills Negotiated and Collected. 
Money received on Deposit at agreed rates. 

Apply at the Offices, 54, Old Broad-street, E. C. 

WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—The SIEGE of 
TROY, adapted from Lord Derby’s Homer’s “ Iliad ” 
and Dr. Schliemaun’s “ Troy and its remains,” entirely new 
Views, Scenery, and Dresses; the libretto is rendered by Mr. 
Lin Rayne.—The RUSSO-TURKISH WAR, illustrated by 
a splendid series of Dissolving Views and Effects, by Mr. 
J. L King; “The Geneva Cross, sung by Rosa Gar.baldi. 
—LIGHT and COLOUR, the production of pure Light, and 
its application to signalling on land and sea, and other pur- 
poses, by Professor Gardner.—TORPEDOES, their con- 
struction, methods of attack and means of defence, with 
Lautern Diagrams and Mechanical Effects. — CLEO- 
PATRA’S NEEDLE: its history, with short accounts of 
other noted Obelisks, by the Rev, E. M. Geldart.—The Oxy- 
Hydrogen Microscope, Leotard the Automaton, Demonstra- 
tion of New luventions, &c—Admission to the whole, Is. 
Schools and Children under u, 6d Open from 12 to 5 and 
from 7 to 10. 


WILLS’ “BEST BIRD'S-EYE ” 


CIGAKETTES. 


Sold everywhere in Sixpeuny Packets (containing Ten) 
protected by dur Name aud Trade Mark. 


W.D. & H. O. WILLS, Bristol and London. 
Wholesale and Export only. 


DINNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


For over 30 years approved as the best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION; and 
as a safe and gentle aperient for delicate constitutions, 
ladies, children, and infants, | 

DINNEFORD anp Co., 
172, New Bond-street, London, and all Chemists. 


Nov. 21, 1877. 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 
wrt be glad to forward a Pamphlet, gratis 


aud post free, which explains the most unique 
system of the adaptation of artificial and extraction of natural 
teeth without pain, from his only London address— 


57, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
Opposite the British Museum. 


Nots.—Improved PRIZE MEDAL TEETH (London 
and Paris) are adapted in the most difficult and delicate 
cases, on a perfectly painless system of self-adhesicn, extrac- 
tion of loose teeth or stumps being unnecessary; and, by 
recent scientific discoveries and improvements in mechanical 
dentistry, detection is rendered utterly impossible, both by 
the close adjustment of artificial teeth to the gums and their 
life-like appearance. By this patented invention complete 
mastication, extreme lightness, combined with strength and 
durability, are insured, useless bulk being obviated; articula- 
tion is rendered clear and distinct. In the administration of 


nitrous oxide gas, Mr. G. II. Jones has introduced an 
entirely new process, 


— 


: TESTIMONIAL. 

My Dear Sir,—Allow me to express wy sincere thanks for 
the skill and attention displayed in the construction of my 
Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articula- 
tion excetient. I am glad to hear that you have obtained 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I con- 
sider the perfection of Painless Dentistry, In recognition 
of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. 

S. G. HUTCHINS. 


By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to th > 
To G. H. sank, 2 en 


ARPER TWELVETREES’ Labour-saving 
AMERICAN WASHERS, 18s. 6d.; Indiarubb r 
Clothes-Wringers, 2]s8., 30s.; “Villa” Washing Machines, 
£3 10s.; “ Villa” Wringers and Mongles, 42s; “ Villa” 
Washers, Wringers, and Mangles combined, at £5 5s., soon 
save their cost. Carriage paii; easy terms; free trial 
from Harper Twelvetrees, 40, Finsbury-circus, _ondon, E. C. 
Werks—Burdett-road, Bow, E. 


* 


Y » & TY. 


Established nearly 30 years. 


All Sufferers from NERVOUSNESS and INDIGESTION 
or Severe Pains at the Pit of the Stomach, can without doubt 
be cured by Dr. BATCHELOUR'S Simple Remedies, the 
NERVO-ARTERIAL ESSENCE, or the DINNER 
POWDERS, eveu if all other means have failed ; they re- 
quire but one trial to prove this fact. See Pamphlet, which 
contains valuable information to the healthy as well as the 
sick, by post 4d., in stamps, of the NERVO-ARTERIAL 
EssENCE Company, Sole Proprietors, 12, Finsbury-place 
South, London, EC. Essence, 2s. 9d. per bottle; Dinner 


Powders, ls. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per packet, of all Chemists, or 
of the Company. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, 
SYDENHAM HOUSE, 65 anv 67, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


1883 MERCHANT TAILORS, 111 
WTR BOYS’ OUTFITTERS, &c. LSTERS. 
R 


OPINIONS or tue PRESS LSTERS. 
Upon the Display of 
ER Trish Friezes and III 
INTER T weeds LSTERS. 
NTER Exhibited by Messrs. LSTERS. 
N INTER SAMUEL BROTHERS. LSTERS. 
1 8 R (6 Daily News.“ LSTERS. 
N INTER | «« HE | friezes look, as if LSTERS. 
AT INTER | aefying the most inclement LSTERS. 
weather. eased 
iA] INTER venge herself ae oe in a LSTERS. 
W INTER — * us plenty of good 1 UITS. 
warm coats; for Messrs. 
ER “AMUEL s BROTHERS. of QUITS. 
INTER | the — for these cloths, Jurrs. 
and apnounce their inten- 
ER | tion of making se of | AUS. 
V INTER their permanent stock.“ Qyrrs 
. * 
rn SAMUEL BROTHERS’ | Sor 
INTER ULSTERS, Sorrs 
R 308. to 100s. UITS. 
INTER 8 
“Standard.” | G01. 
1 4 IMI Messrs. SAMUEL Son 
BROTHERS, of 
R Ludgate-hill, show tweeds Ser 
which, in the weaving and 
22 durability of texture, com- Sort. 
on terms with the K 
—— ü—— 
V INTER of extraordinary quality, \VERCOATS. 
f and are ug renown 
Wirren 8 the material VERCOATS. 
’ of e favourite Ulster 
W INTER | coat.’? VERCOATS. 
INTER VERCOATS. 
W878! SAMUEL BROTHERS’|O 


INTER SUITS. VERCOATS. 

INTER| 36. to 116s. VERCOATS. 

VERCOATS. 

Wia SAMUEL BROTHERS’ () n. 

OVERCOATS. 

Waee ee cient VERCOATS. 

WIxER parreRNs AND GUIDE|( )V2200A7S: 

Winter TO SELF-MEASURE- VERCOATS. 
MENT POST FREE. | 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, 
SYDENHAM HOUSE, 65 anv 67, LUDGATE HILL, E. O. 


— 


WILLIAM TARN AND Co., 


NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY & NEW KENT ROAD, 
LONDON, S. E., 


13 and CHILDREN’S OUTFITTERS. 


8 DERCLOTHING. 


Bera. TROUSSEAUX. 


— ee ee ee 


] AYETT=s. 


Consprs, BUSKS. 


D RESSING-GOWNS. 


HE GEM PORTABLE COOKING 8TOVE 

requires no Brickwork, and is a Cure for Smoky 
Chimneys. For Warmth, Comfort, and Economy it has no 
equal. A Lady writes: It is the most wonderful little 
stove ever invented; one scuttle of coal lasts three days!” 
Price, 24 in ches, with oven, 45s.; 30 inches, with oven and 
boiler, 65s. These and other sizes constautly in stock.— 
Brown and Green (Limited), Manufacturers, 72, Bishops- 
gate-atreet Within, and Luton, Bedfordshire. 


STEEL PENS, warranted quality, Manufactured by 


EORGE W. HUGHES, 56, ST. PAUL’S- 
SQUARE, BIRMINGHAM. THE GALV 

PEN, No. 413; EXTRA STRONG METAL SKEDADDLE, 
No. 8°6; OLD ENGLISH PEN, No. 60.: BANK OF ENG- 
LAND PEN, No. 48; COMMERCIAL PEN, No. 855; 
BANK PEN, No. 356; SPHYNX PEN, No.9; SCHOOI, 
PEN, No. 347; and BUSINESS PEN, No. ve universal 
satisfaction. Maker of JOSEPH RUDHALL and C08 
PATENT FOUNTAIN PEN, ENGROSSING PEN, No. 36, 
and SILVER «TEEL PEN, No. 320. 


Sample Box, assorted kinds, for Seven Stamps. 


W Oo and DOWN SKIRTS. 


IVAxrs and CHILDREN’S MILLINERY. 


qa COSTUMES. 


Ber TUNICS and SUITS. 


— 


Prriss ks and HOODS. | 


5 id and GIRLS’ ULSTERS. 


Ls, UNDER. VESTS. 


0 LO AKS, ROBES. 


W. 
UNDE 
MENT 


LLIAM TARN and CO. confidently invite 
the attention of their Customers to their LADIES’ 
RCLOTHiNG and BABY LINEN DEPART- 


careful superintendence. 


workmanship. 


The Stock is manufactured on their premises, and under 
Most particular attention is given 
both to the selection of materials and the execution of the 


EMOVING or WAREHOUSING 

FURNITURE, &c. ate ee should be made to 

the BEDFORD PANTECHNICON COMPANY (Limited) 
for their Prospectus. Removals effected by large railway 
vans. Estimatesfree. Advances made if required.—Address, 

Manager, 194, Tottenham-court-road, W.C. : 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Purifies and Enriches the Blood. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System. 


IDEPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIO 

in Scrofula, Wasting Diseases, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 

Indigestion, Flatulence, Weakness of the Chest, and Respi- 
ratory Organs, Ague, Fevers of all kinds. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
thoroughly Recruits General Bodily Health and in- 
duces a proper healthy condition of the Nervous and Phy- 
sical Forces. 
la sold by Chemists everywhere, in capsuled bottles, 4s, 6d., 
next size lls., and in stone jars 22s. each. 


RACROFT’S ARECA NUT TOOTH PASTE, — 
By using this delicious Aromatic Dentrifice, the enamel 
of the teeth becomes w'ite, sound, and polished like ivory. 
It is exceedingly fragrant, aud — useful for removin 
incrustations of tartar on neglected teeth. Sold by 
Chemists. Pots, 18. and 26 6d. each, (Get Cracroft’s.) 


WILLIAM TARN AND CO., 


LONDON, S. E. 


VERYBODY’S PRINTING PRESS. 
Prints Qin. by Jin. 
Passage, Long-lane, Smithfield, London. 
Stamp. Type and Materials for Amateurs. 


Goswell-road, London, E.C. Libraries purchased. 


ORWICK’S FOUR GOLD MEDAL BAKING 

POWDER makes Bread, Pastry, &c., light, sweet, 

and digestible. Sold everywhere in Id., 2d., 4d., IS., 2s. 6d., 
aud 53. packages, of which 600,000 are sold weekly. 


POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF 
THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


CORN FLOUR 


Twenty Years’ World-wide Reputation, 


AND IS UNEQUALLED FOR 
UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


* 
W 
pas 


“ The Economy of Nature provides a Remedy 
for every Complaint.” SHAKESPEARE. 


Rheumatism, SCIATICA, & Lumbago. 
VICKERS’ ANTILACTIC 


Cures Rheumatism, Sciatica, and Lumbago. 


VICKERS ANTILACTIC © 


Is the recipe of a famous Physician. 


VICKERS’ ANTILACTIC 


Helps Nature to expel from the system the Poisonous acid 
which causes Kheumatism, &, &c. 


VICKERS’ ANTILACTIC 


Is sold by Chemists, in Bottles, at 2s. od., 4s, 6d., acd 1)s, ; 


THE 
OOD OLD ENGLISH 
REMEDY FOR ALL DIS8- 
EASES. 

Established over 50 years. 
Known throughout the world. 
Sold by all Chemists at 18. 14d., 
28. Hd., and 4s. 6d. per box. 


| or sent direct from the Depét—Custom House Chambers, | 


Lower Thames Street, London. 


NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY & NEW KENT ROAD, 


IIs. 
FAIRBAIRN and CO., East 
Particulars, One 


OOKS.—Second-hand miscellaneous. Catalogue 
of 5,000, post free for two stamps.—C. Herbert, 60, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S| 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 
will completely restore in a few deys grey hair to its 
original colour without injury. It effeets its o satisfac- 
torily, producing a perfectly natural colour; thoroughly 
cleanses the h from scurf, and causes the growth of uew 
hair. Sold everywhere by Chemists and Hairdressers in 
large bottles at 18. 6d. each. 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER. 


—For restoring the colour of the hair. 


ARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN,—A flui 

combination for Derangement of the Liver, particularly 
when arising from slight congestion, By gently stimulating 
the action of the liver and slightly * the bowels, the 
heavy, drowsy feeling, with sensations of fulness, often head- 
ache, pain beneath the shoulders, at the chest after eating, 
unpleasant taste in the mouth, and other indications of dys- 
pepsia are removed. Taraxacum and oe is much 
safer than calomel or biue pill for removi 8 
in the Laboratory of J. PEPPER, 237, Tottenham Court- 
road, London, whose name must be on the label. Bottles, 
2s. 9d. and $4, 6d. each, Sold by all Chemists. 


CROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUGH 
ELIXIR. : 

iates, Narcotics, and Squills are too often invoked to 

bg relief in C , Colds and all Pulmonary Diseases, 
Enstead of such ious remedies, which yield momentary 
relief at the expense of enfeebling the digestive organs, and 
thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the 
malady, modern science points to CROSBY’S BALSA wl’ 
COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 


DR. ROOKE’S TESTIMONIAL. 


Dr. Rooke, — author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” says: 
—] have repeatedly observed how very rapidly and invari- 
ably it subdued Cough, Pai, and Irritation of the Chest in 
cases of Pulmonary Consumption, and I can, with the 
greatest confidence, recommend it as a most valuable adjunct 
to an otherwise strengthening treatment for this disease.” 
This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not 
only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
strengthens the constitution. Hence it is used with the 
most signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, 
Coughs, Influensa, Night Sweats of Consumption, Quinsy 


tles at 1 A. 4 6d and 11 gy Po 
in bottles at Is, - 8. 
8 chemists, and wholesale by Jas. M. rosby, 


read Crosby’s Prise Treatise on “ Dis- 
and Air Vessels,” a copy of which can be 
had gratis of al 


DR. ROOKE’S ORIENTAL PILLS 
AND SOLAR ELIXIR. 


These well-known fami) err? 
ivereasing sale throughout the United Kingdom and the 
British ies since their first introduction in 1836, and are 
especially noted for their strengtheuing and restorative pro- 
perties. Hence their mvariable success in the relief and cure 
of Indigestion, Liver Complaints, Asthma and Bronchitis, 
Pulm Cousumption, Rheumatism, Gout, Scrofuls, 
General Debility, and all Diseases of the Nervous System, 
whether arising from sedeutary mode of life, unhealthy 
occupation, insalubrious climate, or other cause whatsoever, 

The Oriental Pills are sold iv boxes at ls. l¢d. and 4s. 6d. 
each. The Soler Elixir in bottles at 4s, 6d. arid 1Js, each. 
both to be obtained of all Chemists 


“DR. ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET.” 
All who wish to pri o belth and thus prolong Kf 
should read Dr. Rooke’s “ Anti-Lancet,” or “ Handy Guide 
i icine,” which from ani 


eee 


cerning * 
observed It will be an incalculable beon to every person 
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MATS, 


PEW FURNITURE. 


THOS. BROWN and SON, Church Furnishers, 14, Albert-street, Manchester, 
Estimates and Contracts Free. 


CUSHIONS, HASSOCKS, SEAT 


YORK’S 


MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES 


Are used at the Polytechnic and by the most eminent Lecturers, and sold by the leading 
Opticians in the country. He has been awarded Medals for Excellence at the Paris, Belgium, 


Seca ty and Royal Cornwall Exhibitions. 
Sample 
events of the day. 


Lectures for everything, price 6d. Send 2s. for 


lide, Lecture, and Catalogue, which contains all the most standard subjects, and leading 
F. YORK, 87, Lancaster-road, Notting-hill, W. 


J. & P. COATS | 
SEWING 


COTTON. 


For superior strength and excellent quality. 


Received 
THE 


ONLY AWARD 


AT THE 


FRILADELED AG 


EXHIBITION, | 
1876, 


BEST SOFT 6-CORD 


SEWING COTTON, 


IN BLACK AND WHITE AND ALL 
COLOURS. SUITABLE FOR ANY 
SEWING MACHINE. 


EXTRA GLACE 


CFR Ls de ON 


CROCHET OR 
TATTING COTTON. 


In SKEINS or on REELS. 
Unsurpassed in Quality. 


To be had of all Wholesale and Retail Drapers and Merchants throughout the World. 


TORY, G. M. and H. J., 

CABINET MAKERS and UPHOLSTERERS, 
WHOLESALE and EXPORT. 
WAREHOUSES, LARGEST IN CITY. 
COLEMAN STREET and LONDON WALL. 
PATENT COMBINATION 
BEDSTEAD and SPRING MATTRESS. 
CHEAPEST and BEST 
EVER OFFERED to the 
PRICE from 
COLLEGES, 

COLONIES, 

HOSPITALS, 

INSTITUTIONS, 

BILLIARD DINING TABLES, 

BAGATELLE BOARDS. 

DESIGNS on APPLICATION. 
IMMENSE STOCK of FURNITURE. 
COLEMAN ST., 14, 2, and 24; 33, LONDON WALL. 


TORY, G. M. and H. J. 


ROSS E & BLACKWELL, 
Purveyors to the Queen, SOHO-SQU ARE, 
LONDON, guarantee the purity of all articles of 
their manufacture. 


PURE PICKLES in MALT VINEGAR. 


APT. WHITE’S ORIENTAL PICKLES, 


an exquisite compound of sweets and sours. 


URE MALT VINEGAR of uniform 


strength and flavour, in Imperial pint and quart 
bottles. 


QGAUCES for FISH, GAME, &c. 
PortreD MEATS and FISH in fancy tins 
and jars. 


OCK TURTLE, OX-TAIL, HARE, 
3 JULIENNE, and MULLIGATAWNY 


AMS, JELLIES, and ORANGE MARMA- 


LADE, made from fresh Fruit and with refined 
Sugar only. 


ALVES’-FEET JELLY in bottles, Orange. 


Lemon, Madeira, and Vanilla flavo ts. 


NLAVOURING ESSENCES, distilled from 
the fresh Fruits and Sv ices, Orange, Lemon, 
Vanilla, Almond, Ginger, Mace, &c., &c. 


ROSSE & BLACKWELL’S 
Genuine Manufactures bear their name and address 
on the labels, and may be obtained of Grocers 
and Italian Warehonsemen throughout the world. 


25 OR THE BLOOD IS 


See Deuteronomy, chap. xii. verse 23. 


Cees b BLOOD MIX. 


TRADE MARK —“ BLOOD MIxTURE.” 
THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER AND RESTORER. 


‘KIN DISEASES, Eruptions, Blotches, Ulce- 
rated Sore Legs, Old Sores, Glandular Swellings, Can- 
cerous Ulcers, Spots, Pimples, Pustules, Boils, Carbuncles, 
Ringworms, Scald Heads, Sore Eyes, Erysipelas, Itch, Scurfe, 
Discolorations of the Skin, Humours and Diseases of the 
Skin of whatever name or nature, are literally carried out of 
the system in a short time by the use of this world-famed 
Medicine. 

THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL PARTS. 


MPORTANT ADVICE TO ALL. —Cleanse 
the vitiated blood whenever you find its impurities 
bursting through the skin in pimples, eruptions, or sores; 
cleanse it when you find it obstructed and sluggish in the 
veins ; Cleanse it when it is foul, and your feelings will tell 
you when. Keep the blood pure, and the health of the 
system will follow. 

As this mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted free 
from anything injurious to the most delicate constitution o. 
either sex, the Proprietor solicits sufferers to give it a trial to 
test its value, 


LARKE’S WORLD-FAMED BLOOD MIX. 

TURE is sold in Bottles, 2s. 6d. each, and in cases 
containing six times the quantity, lls. each—sufficient to 
effect a permanent cure in the great wajority of loug-stand- 
ing cases,—BY ALL CHEMISTS aud PATENT ME bl. 
CINE VENDORS throughout the United Kingdom and 
the world, or sent to any address ou receipt of 30 or 13? 
stamps by the Proprietor, 


F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, Apothecaries’ Hall, Lincoln 
Wholesale: All Patent Medicine Houses. 


JONION DEPOT: lc. OXFORD-STRLET, 


4 


THE LIFE.“ 


DR. NICHOLS’ 
OOD of HEALTH. 


Nutritious and Delicious. 

A Breakfast and Supper Dish. 
Invaluable for persons with weak digestions. 
A perfect Diet for Children. 
Prevents the need of aperieuts. 
Purifies the Blood. 

The price places it within the reach of all. 
Eightpence per pound. Sold Everywhere. 


Sold by Chemists and Grocers, 


— —— — - 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted 


A NEW LABEL, 


bearing their Signature 


TT 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 


Worcestershire Sauce 


and without which none is genuine, 
%% Sold wholesale by the Props etors, Worcester ; 
Orosse and Blackwell, London; and Export Oilmen generally. 
Retail, by dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


— 


ENTLEMEN desirous of having their Linens 


dressed to perfection should supply their Laundresses 
with the 


“GLENFIELD STARCH,” 


Which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying 
to the wearer. 


| IMMEDIATELY RELIEVE 
GOUT 


RHEUMATISM, 
SCIATICA, 
NEURALGIA, 
LUMBAGO, &c., &c. 
1s. Iid., 28. 9d., and 4s. 6d., of all 
Chemists, or post free for 15, 33, 
or 54 stamps, of 


DODD and PYWELL, 
244, WESTMINSTER KOAD., 


The most agreeable Remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA 


BRONCHITIS, 
AND ALL THROAT IRRITATIONS 


— — 


Invaluable to Public Speakers and 
Singers. Is. lid. and 28. 9d. per 
bottle, of all Chemists. 


HOOPING COUGH. 


OCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION.—The 

celebrated Effectual Cure without internal Medicine. 

Sole Wholesale Ageut, Edwards, 157, Queen Victoria-street 

late of 38, Old Change), London. Sold by most Chemists. 
rice 4s, per bottle. 


WASH/NC 


Deb 
Gout 
P 


ODD’S 

PULMONIC 
OUGH 
GYROP. 


— 


MACHINERY 


AN OLCLIVITY AND 
— 


FOR HOUSE, 
CARDEN, 


* 
5 KY 
AY 
CATALOCUES FREE 9. 
APPLICATION, 


— — 


— — 


AMERICAN BEEF, 
HARLINGEN MUTTON, 
ENGLISH MEAT, BEST QUALITY, 
Supplied and Delivered Free to Families, Schools, &c., &c. 
within twelve miles of the City, at 20 per cent, to 

25 per cent. below Butchers’ Prices, by 

** NEW DIRECT SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION, 

107, CANNON-STREFT, LONDON, E. C. 

Price Lists sent Post Free on application. 
FRANK WRIGHT'S 
UNFERMENTED WINE, 
For Sacramental and Dietetic Purposes, 

Is made from the Choicest Vintages of the Céte d'Or, 
Andalusia, and the Médoc. It has stood the text of sixteen 
ears’ public sale, and 18 NOW USED BY UPWARDS OF 

000 CHURCHES OF EVERY DENOMINATION. 
Price 288. per dozen; half-bottles, 16s. per dozen. 
N.B.—This Wine is the only Unfermented Wine in 
the British Market which is free from Alcohol, and 
can be guaranteed to be the pure grape juice. 

68, KENSINGTON HIGH STREET. 
PIANOFORTES. 
EAVESTAFF’S STUDENTS’ PIANOFORTE, £20. 

Seven Octaves. Plain end substantial. 
EAVESTAFF’S DRAWING-ROOM MODEL, Twenty- 
eight Guineas. In Italian Walnut. Trichord. 
Instruments Tuned, Repaired, and taken in Ex- 
change on Liberal Terms. 
F. EAVESTAFYF, 56, JERMYN STREET, St James's. 
DENOMINATICN EXTENSION. 
ILLIAM PEACHEY, Architect, of YORK, 
having given SPECIAL attention for many years 
to the construction of Chapels so as to ensure NEATNESS, 
ECONOMY, ADAPTABILITY, and ACOUSTICS, will 
be glad 40 confer wiih Ministers and Deacons in any peit 
of the Kingdom who have in contem lat on the erection of 
New Buildings. References, if requ'red, to works executed, 
IRON CHURCHES, 
For Designs and Estimates, apply to SAML. C. HEMMING 
and CO., 47, MoorGaTe STREET, LONDON. The only 
Manufacturers who were awarded a Medal at Vienna Exhibi- 
tion for such ‘‘uildings, ESTABLISHED 1851. Payment 
by instalment if required, or occasionally let on hire. 
W 55s. SEWING MACHINE for 
Families; GLOBE, 428.; WEIR’S PATENT 
SHUTTLE LOCK-STITCH MACHINES COMET, 84s. ; 
ZEPHYR, 843. Hand or Foot. Machines kxchanged. 
Month’s free trial. E.sy terms of payment. Carriage paid. 
Samples, &c., free. | 
J. G. WEIR, 2, Carlisle-street, Soho-square, W. 
EALTHY SKIN AND GOOD 
COMPLEXION, 
EARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP 
i3 the best for the 
OILET, NURSERY, & SHAVING. 
Recommended iu the Journal of Cutaneous 
Medicine, edited by Mr. 
FiBASMUS WILSON, F. R. s. 
Used by 


HE ROYAL FAMILY, 
and So'd by Chemists and Perfumers 
Everywhere. 


GODDARD’S PLATE POWDER. 


b MORE THAN A QUARTER OF A 

CENTURY this powder has sustained an unrivalled 
reputation throughout the United Kingdom and Colonies as 
the EST and SAFEST artic'e for Cleaning Plate. 

See the recommendations of more than 500 leading firms 
which accompany each box. 

Sold by Chemists and Ironmongers, &c., in boxes, 18. 
2s. 6d., and 48. 6d. each, and by the Inventor, 


J. GODDARD, 
STATION STREET, LEICESTER. 


DR. ROBERTS’ CELEBRATED OINTMENT, 

CALLED 

ME POOR MAN’S FRIEND,” is confidently 

recommended to the Public as an unfailing remedy 

for wounds of every description; a certain remedy for 

ulcerated sore legs, burns, scalds, bruises, chilblains, scorbutic 

eruptions, and pimples in the face, sore and inflamed eyes, 

sore heads, sore breasts, piles, &c., &c, Sold in pots, 134d., 
28. 9d., 48. 6d, 11s., and 22s. each. 


AND nis 
PILULZ AN e xy ay „OR ALTERATIVE 


Confirmed by sixty years’ experience to be one of the best 
alterative medicines ever compounded for purifying the blood 
aud assisting Nature in her operations. They form a mild 
and superior faunly aperient, that may be taken at all times 
without confinement cr change of diet, Sold at 134d., 28. 94., 
4s. 6d., lls., and 225. each. * 


Prepared only by BEACH and BARNICOTT, Bridport, 
Dorset, and sold by all Medicine Vendors. 


? 
O THE DEAF.—The Rev. E. J. SILVERTONS 
AURIAL REMEDIES. Deafness relieved imme- 
diately, and cured ultimately. The Trumpet enables persous 
to hear at once, and the Medicine removes the cause of 2 
ness. Thousands are being benefited.— Send for Papers a» 
Testimonials to E. J. Silverton, Kaptist Mivister, A bert 
Inge. Park-street, Nottingham. 


(OSes (this week) OF OLD STANDING 

ASTHMA, COLDS, &c., by Dr. LOCOUCK’S PUL- 
MONIC WAFERS.—From Mr. Kobinsov, Chemist, Trinity 
Street, Hull.—“ In all affections of the chest, od standing 
asthma. and neglected colds, they seem to act like a ane 
In Conghs, Colds, and Rheuma:ism, they give instant relief. 


Scld at 1s. IId. per box by all Druggists. 


i, 
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“PSALMS AND HYMNS,” 


CONTAINING 


ONE THOUSAND HYMNS, 
For Private, Social, and Public Worship, carefully and recently selected. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—The New Edition, published at Eightpence, is neatly bound, 
recommended for the use of Sunday Scholars, and other young people at 
A new Index of hymns suitable for the young has been added. Specim 
Ministers or Superintendents making application to the Secretary. 


‘*PSALMS and HYMNS” is now used by Churches in India, Australia, New Zealand, the Uni 
States, Canada, the West Indies, St. Helena, Ke. 1 - ealand, the United 


and is strongly 
tending congregational worship. 
en copies will be sent by post to 


Upwards of Six Hundred and Forty Pounds have been distributed this year by grants to 
Ministers’ Widows. | | 
Applications to participate in the prefits must be made to the Trustees before the 3lst of March. 
Address, the Rev. J. T. WIGNER, Tressilian Road, Lewisham High Road, S. E. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


We have been glad to receive from the publishers a copy of a new edition of this, one of the best hymn-books with 
which we are acquainted, Devotional feeling and good taste have controlled the selection.” — Nonconformist. 
“ This edition (16mo enamelled cloth) is not only published at the wonderfully small price of eightpence, but it has 
al features to recommend it—we find an ‘Index of Hymns appropriate for Young People’s Special Services“ We com- 
mend the book in strongest terms, and hope that this volume will enable very many more to enjoy the public as well as the 
private use of this beautiful selection of hymns. We thank the trustees for their enterprising spirit.” — Phe Baptist. 


“The arrangement is particularly excellent, and the range of topics extensive. . The editors have laborious! 
collected the best materials for praise-worship which our language yet 2 , 


variety of binding at very moderate 


„This Hymn-book may be had in seven different sizes and every 
Ss The Cheapest Edition may be had at EIGHTPENCE. Undenominatic nal title-pages if 
uired. 


Published for the Trustees by J. HADDON and CO., Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


Specimen Copies will be forwarded on receipt of the amount in postage-stamps or P.O. order 
ery with full particulars, sent on application. 


udge Row Chambers, E. C. JOHN TEMPLETON, Secretary. 


HOUSE FURNISHING. 
GENERAL DEPRESSION OF TRADE. 
RICHARD RUSSELL & COMPANY have made some 


EXTRAORDINARY PURCHASES. The few following quotations may be taken as a criterion 
of the EXCEEDINGLY LOW PRICES. 


BLANKETS, from 48. 6d. to 60s. per Pair. QUILTS (heavy for winter season), from 88. 9d. 
COTTON SHEETINGS (double warp), from Is. per Yard; plain and twilled, equally cheap. 
DAMASKS (all wool), curtain width, 1s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. per Yard, all the new desigrs. 

ALL WOOL REPS, full width, 2s. 44d. to 8s. 9d. per Yard, in all the newest colours. 
BULGARIAN STRIPES, from 1s, 44d. per Yard. RUSSIAN TAPESTRIES, from 2s. 3d. per Yard. 
BRUSSELS CARP«TS, in whole pieces, 2s. 64d. per Yard. TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, Is. Szd. per Yard. 
KIDDERMINSTER, DUTCH, FELT, and all other makes of Carpet proportionately low. 

FLOOR CLOTHS in Stock, seasoned, from 1s. 6d. per Square Yard (4 yards wide) 

DINING-ROOM SUITES, in Mahogany and Oak, from 16 Guineas to 65 Gu'neas. 
DRAWING-ROOM SUITES, in Walnut, Black and Gold, &c., from 10 Guineas to 75 Guineas. 
BEDROOM SUITES, in all the various woods and decorations, from 74 Guineas to 90 Guineas. 


10, 11, 12, 13, 14, & 15, LEICESTER SQUARE; and 1 & 2, LEICESTER PLACE, LONDON, W. C 


— 


Price One Shilling, a Short Treatise, explaining the Fundamental Principles of Ventilation, entitled, 


FRESH AIR IN THE HOUSE, AND HOW TO SECURE IT. 
By JAMES CURTIS, 
BUILDER OF CHURCHES, HALLS, SCHOOLS, CONSERVATORIES, &c., IN IRON AND ZINC. 


LIGHTING, VENTILATING, and WARMING on NATURAL and SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES, The Author 
is prepared to VENTILATE BUILDINGS of every description, including Churches, Halls, Reading-rooms, Libraries, 
Theatres, Public and Private Offices, Dwelling-houses, Cellars, or Vaults, &c. : 


Having for many years made the snbject of Ventilation his particular care, and having been uniformly successful where 
his services have been made use of, will guarantee all works of this description that he may undertake. 


*“ By this system the obnoxious introduction of Perforated Bricks or Iron gratings in walls is entirely dispensed with. 
Estimates and Plans furnished on application. No. 298, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 


THIS IS FOR YOU. READ EVERY WORD! 


THE HOLMAN LIVER AND STOMACH PAD 


Cures without medicine, by the PRINCIPLE of ABSORPTION. Isa war against nostrums ‘T'wofold in its action, 
Gives and takes. No poisons are used. Is Nature's own law. It is the true trea'ment endorsed by thousands, Is honest, 
effective, harmless, and a certain cure for Indigestion, Liver Complaints, Constipation, Diarrhea, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, 
Gout, Paralysis, Sciatica, Kiduey Difficulties, Ly phoid, Iutermittent, Ague, Roman, and all other Fevers, 


Tne Press say: “ Not since the introduction of vaccination by Jenner has any. medical discovery equalled in im 
portance that of the application of the principle of absorption as illustrated in the HoLMan LiveR AND SToMACH Pap.” 


THE HOLMAN BODY AND FOOT PLASTERS 


Are the only Medicated Plasters in the world, aud are instantaneous in their effect. 


THE HOLMAN LIVER AND STOMACH PAD AND MEDICATED PLASTER 


Is the most wonderful 3 of the nineteenth century, and marks a new era in the history of medical science. 
Read every word of the Lecture and Pamphlet on this treatment, sent post free on application. 


The Pads and Plasters can be obtained of all Chemists and Druggists in the United Kingdom, or at the office of 
WALSH and COMPANY, Proprietors, 10, Argyll-street, Kegent-street, London, W 


Price of the Regular-sized Pad . . . . . . . . . . . .. 108, | Holman’s Medicated Body Plasters... 28. 6d. each. 
Price of Special (extra size and strength). . . .. 15s. | Holman’s Medicated Foot Plasters... 2s. 6d. per pair 
Sent by mail free on receipt of cheque or P. O. O., payable to Walsh and Co., Vere street Post-office, London, W. 
CONSULTATION AND EXPLANATION Frege oF CHARGE. 


LESLIE’S ALMONDISED COD LIVER OIL (REGISTERED). 


The st Oil, aud by Almond flavouring, rendered palatable and easy of digestion. No disagreeable smell or taste, no 
8 ’ nausea, Taken readily by the most delicate 25 by Children. : 
ancet — The natural nauseous taste of the Oil is disguised with considerable art.“ 
: Whilst securing 


tish Medical Journal.—" the beneficiul results traceable to Cod Liver Oil, we have und no difficulty 
in inducing our little patients to take it.” 


itary Record.—“ We have tried its effect on the most delicate constitutions with marked results.” 
Times. — The taste is decidedly masked by the almond flavouring.”’ 


Medical Press.—‘‘ Has an agreeable smell and flavour, and we can testify that the result is satisfactory.“ 
Medical Record.— It may be confidently recommended.“ 


Prices—Pints 4s. 6d.; half pints, 2s. 4d.; quarter pints, Is. 3d, Imperial Measure. 
Retail of all Chemists and Druygists, and Wholesale of LESLIE & CO. (Limited), Bond Court House, Walbrook, London. 


„ 


| JNO. GOSNELL & CO’S • 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 2 


is to any Tooth Powder, gives tne Teetn a Pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
| ah coy bane ona , and . a pleasing fragrance to the Breath Price 18. 6d. er pot. 
Sold by all Chemists and oe easel and at ANGEL PASSAGE, 93, UPPER THAMES ST., LONDON, E. C. 


RAe MODEL CHAPELS. 
OnE HunvReED of these Chapels have already been 
erected, and the orders for them are steadily increasing. 

No complaints of defective ventilation or acoustics. Send 
ttamped envelope for testimonials and prospectus. Photo- 
graphs of Chapels in various styles, to seat from 100 to 
„000, 4d. each. 


W. RANGER, Architect, 3, Finsbury Pavement, E. C. 


PIANOFORTES, 
AMERICAN ORGANS, 


HARMONIUMS, 
At wholesale prices (for cash). Piancfortes, 7 octaves com- 
pass, 18 guineas; American Organs, full compass, 10 

lineas; Harmoniums, 3 stops, 6 guineas. All in elegant 

alnut Cases. Warranted best make. Write for Mus- 
trated Price Lists and Testimonials to G. Lid sT RAD, 
Manager, 

COBDEN PIANOFORTE COMPANY, 
18, EVERSHOLT STREET, CAMDEN TOWN, 


LONDON, N. W. 


> 


| No. 1,885, with ** straight cut 
JOHN HEATH'S points,” specially designed for 
the work of the study, 18. per 
CLERICAL box of four dozen, of any Sta- 


EN aaa . pha 13 stamps. 
E EET. 
P ; BIRMINGHAM. 


OAL.—COCKERELL’S COALS.—Best Walls- 
end, 27s.cash. Wallsend—Class B, 25s.; Best Inland, 
25s.; Inland, Class B, 23s. Best Coke, 15s. Cash on delivery. 


Central Office: 13, Cornhill. 


OALS.—LEA and CO.’S BEST WALLSEND. 
-—Hetton or Lambton, 27s.; Wallsend Seconds, 26s. ; 
best Wigan, 258.; best Silkstone, 24. best Stafford, 23s ; 
new Silkstone, 23s.; Derby Bright, 22s.; Barusley, 22s. ; 
Kitchen, 20s.; Hartley, 193.; Cobbles, 19s.; Nuts, 19:.; 
Steam, 20s.; Coke, 15s. per 12 sacks, Cash, Se eened. 
Depots, Highbury, N., Highgate, N.; Kingsland, E.; Great 
Northern Railway, King’s-crose and Holloway, N.; South 
Tottenham, N.: 4 and 5, Wharves, Reyent’s Park-basinu, 
N.W.: and 1, Wharf, Warwick-road, Kensington, W. 


BROWN’S REMEDIES. 
SAMPLES FREE. 


EEP-SEATED COUGHS, Colds, Consump- 
tion, Bronchitis, Asthma, and all Affections of t 
Throat and Chest, are quickly relieved and permanently 
cured by 


‘‘BROWN’S HERBAL REMEDIES.” 


All who suffer are requested to test the efficacy of these 
medicines. A sample bottle will be sent, without charge, by 
post, to all applicants; also a Treatise on Throat and Lung 
Complaints of 48 large octavo pages. A short description of 
case should be giveu.—Address, Prof. O. Phelps Brown, 2, 
King-street, Covent-garden, London. : 


ARR’S LIFE PILLS are to be found in almost 
every house in England. They clear from the system 
ail hurtful impurities, restore a healthy action of the liver, 
bowels, and kidneya without the least pain or inconvenience, 
Persons who are suffering from headache or indigestion, 
whether arising from constitutional inaction, biliary dis- 
arrangement, or over-indulgence at the table, are particularly 
recommended to try PAKR’S PILLS. They have never 
been known to fail in affording immediate relief. 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors, in boxes, ls. Id., 28. 9d., 
and in family packets, lls. each. 


RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITK’S MOUC-MAIN PATKNI 
LEVER TRUSS COMPANY, Limirsgp. 
WHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS requiring 
no steel spring roum the * is recommended ſor 
the followivg peculiarities and advantages: — let. Facility 
of application; 2nd. Perfect free om from liabilit 
to chafe or excoriate; ird. It may be won wit 
equal comfort in any position of the bod., by night or 
day; 4th. It admite of every kiud of exercise without the 
slightest inconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly cou- 
ed from observation. 

„We do not hesitate to give to this mvention our unquali- 
Ged approbation; and we strenuously advise the use of it to 
all those who stand in need of that protection, which they 
cannot 80 fully, nor with the same comfort, obtain from any 
other apparatus or truss as from that which we have the 
highest satisfaction in thus recommending.”—Ohurch and 


William Fergusson, Bart., F.R.8., Professor of Su n 
Hospital, &c. ; C. G. 


. Callaway, Esq., Senior 
Assistant-Surgeov to Guy — r R. 8. 


FRCS. Surgeon to the London H W. J. Fisher, 


Evgq., . 

Aston Key, , Surgeon to Prince ; iston, 
= ras, Luke „ 8 to the London 

tre Society 1 — us Wilson, Ead., FRE; and many 


others. 
A Descriptive Circular may be had and the Truss 
(which cannot fail to fit) can be forwa 28882 
the bips, 


ing the circumference of the body, two inches 
to the Manufacturer. 
Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 

Prce of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 268. 6d., and 3)s 6d, 
Postage, free. 
Price of a Double Truss, 318. 6d., 428., and 52s 6d., 
Postage, free. 

Price of an Umbilical! Truss, 42s. and 52s. cage free. 
Post Office Orders to be made payable to John White, Poet 


Piccadilly. 
= „ NEW PATENT 


LAS TIC STOCK IN GS, KN ER- CAPS, &c. 

—The material of which these are made is recom- 
mended by the Faculty as being peculiarly elastic and com 
pressible, aud the test mvention for giving efficient and per. 
manent support iv all cases of WEAKNESS and swelliuuy of 
the LEGS. VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS, Ke. ‘t ws 

rous, light in texture, and imexpeusive, and is drawn on 
ike an ordinary stocking. Price 4s, 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., and 


16s. each. 8 free. 
John White, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


Nov. 21, 1877. 


NELSON AND SONS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


Messrs. NELSON & SONS have pleasure in inviting attention to their NEW DESCRIPTIVE 
LIST of Books specially adapted for Presents, Prizes, Rewards, &c. 


To obviate the difficulty generally experienced in selecting from a catalogue, the Messrs. Nelson 
have taken great pains to provide a description to each book, that an intending purchaser can readily 
and surely select exactly the class of work he is desirous of procuring, and for whatever age and 
mental calibre the child or adult may be for whom it is intended. 


The Descriptive List of Books contain’ also particulars of various Specimen Libraries 
at different prices (from £2 to £10), including some of every kind of book that a library ought to 


contain. 


A COPY WILL BE FORWARDED POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


New Books, 
Books at 42s., 15s., 12s. 6d., and 10s. 6d, 
Books at 7s. 6d.. 68. 6d., and 68, 

Books at 5s. (26 varieties), 

Books at 4s 6d., 

Books at 3s. Gd. (66 varieties’, 

Books at 3s, (23 varieties), 

Bocks at 2s, 6d. (62 varieties), 

Books at 2s. (48 varieties), 


pages 3 and 4. 
pages 5 and 6. 
prges 7 to 10. 
pages 10 to 12. 
page 12. 

pages \3 to 18. 
pages 18 to 20. 
pages 20 to 26. 
pages 26 to 30. 


Books at 18. 6d. (71 varieties), 

Bo vks at Is. (58 varieties), 

Bovks at 9d 30 varieties), 

Books a* 6d. (52 varieties), 

Books at 4d > 3d. 2d., lid., Id., Id., Id., 

Caris, in colours, in nckets, consisting of 
Birds, Animals, Flowers, Texts, Lord's 
Prayer, Josep», Esther, Daniel. Collects, 
Bible Lands, Floral Texts, &c., Ke.., 


pages 30 to 35. 
pages 35 to 40. 
pages 40 and 41. 
peges 41 to 43. 
payes 43 to 45. 


pages 46 to 48. 


CONTENTS OF NELSON’S DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS. 


Picture Books for Young Children, 3s, 64., 
38. 2s. 6d., la., 6d., 3d., 

Books for Home and School Libraries, 

List of Books for tbraries, 

Selected List of Books specially suited for 
Young Children, 

Books on Temperance, 

List of Royal School Series, 


pages 49 and 50. 
page 51. 

pages 52 to 54. 
pages 55 to 57. 


page 57 
pages 62 to 63. 


NEW BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


The MEDITERRANEAN ILLUSTRATED. 


with the “Arctic Wo ld, illus rated.” 


Roy folio, cloth extra, full gilt, price 15s. 


The Illustrations in this beau iſul Volume comprise Thirty full-page and 
upwards of One Hundred and Forty other Engravings, Se., and also a tinted 


Map. It forms an elegunt Book for the Drawing-room. 


GREAT SHIPWRECKS: a Record of Perils and Disasters 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 637 


at ea, 1514 to 1877. With Fifty-seven Illustrations. 
pages, price 6s. 6.1 : 


in Venezuela. A New Book for Boys. 
three full-page Engravings. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 52. 


A thrilling and fascinsting narrative of adventures in South America during the 
struggle for independence between the State of Columbia and the Spaniards. 


The CATACOMBS of ROME: Historical and Descriptive, 
with a Chapter on the Symbolism of Karly Christi m Art, 


POR? ADAMS, With Forty-seven Engravings. 


Happy Homes. A ‘tale. 
Tried and True,” &c, 


fellows improves those with whom we come in contact. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35, Paternoster R 


Picturesque Views snd Descriptions of its 
Cities, Sh res, and Islands, by the Author of tne “ Buried Cities of Campania.” 


Pest 8vo, cloth, price 33. 61. 
This Volume gives a comprehensive and accurate account of the Roman 
Catacomhs, with specimes of their epitaphs and inscriptions, and treals in some 
detail of the remarkable monograms and symbols employed by the early Christians. 


The VIVIANS of WOODIFORD; or, True Hearts Make 
By M. A. PAULL, Author ef Tim’s Troubles; or, 
Ihustrated. Post 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 64. 


Shows how truly individual influence conscientiously used for the good of our 


Uniform | 


A. I. O. E. 


The fancy boards. 


boards 


With Forty- pictorial boards. 


STORIES. 
unmeraus Enogravings. 
By W. I DAVEN- 


with Pictorial Covers. 


2 BEAUTIFUL BIRDS. 


~~ 


. AUN EMMA’S PICTURE BOOK. 


1. BIRDS ON THE WING, 


3 BIRD PCTUREKS, No. I. 
4. BIRD PICTURES, No. II. { 


GOOD OUT OF EVIL. A Tale for Children. By Mrs. 
SU RR, author of Sea Birds and the Story of their Lives,” &c. 
Illustrations by Giacomelli. 


This is a charming Volume, specially suitable both as to matter and appearance, 
for a present to a child, 
2 4 
THE CHILDREN’S POSY: a Picture Story Book. By 


Witn Eleven full-page Lilustratious, print d in Colours. 
Pictorial boards, p ice 2s. Gd, 


NEW S#RIES of SHILLING BOOKS for the YOUNG: 
This is a handsome Volume either for Presentation or for the Library. It treats I. LITTLE CAR A' PICTURE GALLERY, 
in a popular style a subject of great interest to almost every class of reader 
numerous Illustrations vividly reproduce many scenes pourtrayed in the records. 
The YOUNG LLANERO: a Story of War and Wild Life 
By W. H.G. KINGSTON. 


With ‘Thirty-two 
Post 8vo, cloth, gilt «dges, price 2s. 


Royal 4to. 


Small 4to, with 100 Engravings, 


Smell 4to, with 100 Engravings, fancy 


. LITTLE LOTTIE’S PICTURE GALLERY. With 100 Engravings. Small 4to, 


THE CHILDREN’S TREASURY of PICTURES and 
(B iug the Yearly Volume of the Children’s Paper for 1877.) 


With 
Small 4to, faacy boards, pric: Is. 


A Pretty Present for Children 
TH € QUEEN SERIES COLOURED PICOT UR E-BOOKS. 


Each with beautiful Colowe?l full-oage Engravirgs, from Designs by Giscomelli. 
I lustrat or of “ Tue Bird,” “The lus ct,” ‘* Nature,” &c 
Price 6d. each. 


4to. Prioted in Colours 


LIST OF THE SERIES. 


5. BIRDS AND THEIR NESTS, No. I. 
. BIROS AND THEIR NESTS, No. II. 
. CURIOUS B RDS’ NESTS. 

. THE ROBIN’S NEST. 


ow, London, E.C.; Hope Park, Edinburgh ; and New York. 


Price 68, 
ESUS, the MESSIAH: a Narrative Poem and 
Metrical Par phrase of the Gospel Story. By G. 
CurRisTOPHER Davises, Awhor of “Kambles and 
Adventures of our School Field Club,” “The ‘Swen’ and 
her Crew,” &c. 
London: Provost and Co, 36, Henrietta-street, Covent 
Garden. 


The BRISTOL TUNE-BOOK. 


REDUCTION IN PRICE 
OF THE DOUBLE VOLUME. 


The rapid sale of the Second Series of this work, and the 
continually increasing sale of the First Series, have enabled 
the proprietors to reduce the price of the complete work, in 
Editions 9 and 10, which will now be: 
p — a — nt 4s, 
„ 10 Cloth boards, red edges, gilt lettered .) 58. 
„ 11 Small Edition V 
The complete work contains 715 Tunes and Chants, pro- 
viding for nearly 200 varieties of metre, and incluces— 
34 Tunes, 8.M.; 64 C. M.; 64 L.M.; and 34 Sxvens. 
6 Tunes of Double Short | 15 Tunes of 8.7 4. Metre— 
verse. ~~ four of them being 
1 Double Com- adepted to the metre 
mon Metre. without repeating the 
Double Lung Sch line. 
Metre. 11 Tunes of 8 lines 8.7. 
various 7.6. 8. 10 8.8.6 8.8 6. 
6 lines 7’s. 1 6 lines 8˙8. 
7's. 3 10.10. 10. 10. 
Inquiries as to supplying at reduced prices may be ad- 
dressed to the Compilers, Clare-street, Bristol. 
Since tte First Publication of the Bristol Tune-Book in 
1863, more than 300,000 Copies have been Sold. 
London: Novello, Ewer, and Co. 
Bristol: W. and F. Morgan. 


IL 72 


Square post Svo, price, leather, gilt edges, 10s. 6d., 


REVISED ENGLISH BIBLE. 


The Authorised Version compared with the Hebrew and 

and carefully revised; arranged in 
Paragraphs and Sections; with Supplementary Notes, 
References to Parallel and Illustrative Passages, 
Chronolog'c:] Tables and Maps, Also 


REVISED ENGLISH NEW 


TESTAMENT, separate from the Old Testament. 
Price 58. : | 


“ Eminent, scholarly men have been at work upon it for 
years, and the result is a volume whic» wi'l be welcomed by 
all Bible students, aud which wi! occupy an im) ortaut 
place in our Bi de literature.” — Freeman. 

Eyre and Spotti:woode, Her *s Printers. 
London: 43, Fleet-street. 22 16, Elder-street. 
New York: Cooper Union. a 


London: Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, E. C. 


NEW WORK FOR BIBLE READERS, 
Published in Monthly Parts, price 3d. each. 


BIBLICAL THINGS NOT 
GENERALLY KNOWN. A4 Collection of Facts, 
Notes, aud Information concerning much that is Rare, 
Quaiut, Curious, Obscdre, and Little Known in 
Relation to Biblical Subjects. 

Every student of the Bible must have noticed how fre- 
quently he has met, in the course of his reading, with facts, 
incidents, de criptions, and general information, which, if at 
the time preserved and classified, would h:ve subsequently 
proved useful in elucidating passages of Scripture which 
appear to be ob:cure, and in giv.ng force and meaning to 
such as thay seem at first sight uninteresting. The most 
valuable of such facts are, however, usually to be found in 
unexpected places, and in those out-of-the-way paths of 
literature which are “not generally known” to modern 
readers. In this work the editor proposes to publish the 
results of many years’ study and research in such localities. 

In it will be found all that is rare, quaint, curious, or little 

known on Biblical subjects; and informa ion which is out 

of the reach of the general reader is brought toge:her, and 
carefully arranged so as to be readily accessible. 


PART I. IS NOW READY. 
Now Ready. Extra cloth, price 1s. 6d., post free, 


The PREACHERS’ ANA- 


LYST. Volume J. With Topical and Textual Indices. 


„ Skiliul analysis, with thoughtful and useful hints.”—The 
Rainbow. | 


“In many ways useful.”—The Chr stian. 


“A hom letical magazine on a somewhat novel plan.“ 
The Fountain. 


„A publication which ought to be useful,”—Idem. 

“ Men «ho value the bones of sermons will fiud a large 
stock in this magazine.” — General Baptist Magazine. 

Useful and suggestive. Public Opinion. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s., post free, 


EVERLASTING PUNISH- 


MENT, as Taught in Scripture. By the Rev. W. T. 
Hosson, M.A, Incumbent of St. Barnabas Church, 
Dou, la, Isle of Man. 
“There is no doubt of his theological equipment and the 
wide range of his Biblcal studies. . . Mr. Hobson 


writes with a vigorous pen, fitted to do brave things for th 
cause of truth. Liverpool Mercury. if : 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster-row, London, E. C. | 


PEARL | 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY (LIMITED). 
Curer Orrice—29, CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


See Repor:s and ()pin-ons of the Press as to the remarkable 
ss made by the ( ompany. 


ANTED, additional AGENTS in all dis- 


tricts. business men liberal terms and 


certain success. 
P. J. FOLEY, Manager. 


THE INVENTORS’ & GENERAL AGENCY 


(LIMITED), 
76, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


Investors and Inventors are invited to apply for the 
Prospectus and Circular of this Agency. 


A. GLENDINNING, Secretary. 


HE SOLDIER’S DREAM: a Descriptive 
Fantasia for the Pianoforte. By J. PripHam. IIlus- 

trated title. 48., post free 24 stamps. 
The SAILOR’S DREAM: a Descriptive Fantasia for the 


Pianoforte. By J. PRIDHAM. Illustrated Title. 4s., post 
free, 24 stamps. 


ONCERTS, PENNY READINGS, &c.— 

. POPULAR SONGS, Vocal Duets, Trios, and Quartets 

part songs), selected from Messrs. Robert Cocks and Co’s 

atalogue. This list may be had gratis and post free on 
application at New Burlington-street. 


AMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS 
for the PIANOFORTE. 1 146th Edition: 
popular and stand+rd book has been thoroughly modernised, 
and will now be found much more progressive. It begins at 
the lowest step of the ladder. Every little lesson has been 
caretully fingered and arranged, with a view to the position of 
the hand, and in the order of oifficulty with reference to the 
keys. Solo duets have been added, and the part for the 
pupil placed over that for the teacher, in order further to 
explaiu the time-table. The improvements of the book will 
be found both practical and useful, and calculated to 
strengthen its position and increase its world-wide popularity. 

Post free for 28 stamps. 


AMILTUN’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS | 
fur the PIANOFORIE,. 1,149th Edition. Sixty- 
eight pages, 43.; post free 28 stamps. Tne number of 
editions this work has passed througn sufficiently guarantees 

its well-deserved and world-wide popularity. 
Also HAMILTON’S DICTIONARY oi 3,500 MUSICAL 


| TERMS, 12 stamps. 


LARKE’S CATECHISM of the RUDIMENTS 


of MUSIC, 195th tdition. Free by post, 12 -tamps. 
Every child learning music should nave 2 book.” —Morn- 
ing Chronic'e. 


QUESTIONS RELATING to the THEORY of MUBIC. 


By Geo. F. WEST. 10th Edition, IS.; free by post, 12 
stamps, 


London: Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street. 


UNNY FOLKS’ ANNUAL 
Now ready, price Sixpence. 


London : James Henderson, Red Lion- eourt He- street. 


aa 


Published by W. R. WLoox, at No. 18, Bouverie Street, 
London; and Printed by R. K. Bunt and Co., Wine 
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